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FOREWORD 

THE  title  of  this  book  was  selected  partly  because, 
like  all  good  titles,  it  might  mean  anything  ;  but 
principally  in  consideration  of  the  character  of 
the  work.  For  the  pieces  of  which  the  volume 
is  built  up  are  almost  all  the  productions  of 
St.  Andrews  Undergraduates,  and  have  been  culled 
practically  without  exception  from  the  pages  of 
College  Echoes,  the  University  Magazine.  We  have 
chosen,  therefore,  in  our  more  fanciful  moments, 
to  regard  these  same  pieces  as  so  many  literary 
pilgrims,  united  in  the  common  brotherhood  of 
all  good  St.  Andrews  work  but  hitherto  sundered 
from  one  another  and  from  their  Place  of  Best ; 
and  so  we  have  herded  them  into  this  new  City 
where  they  may  dwell  together  in  safety. 

And  then,  too,  "  we  are  all  seekers  after  a  city  "  : 
so  says  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  student-authors. 
Of  those  whose  words  have  filled  these  pages, 
some  have  ere  now  found  their  City,  and  some 
are  still  in  the  search  ;  but  when  they  sang  the 
songs  and  dreamt  the  dreams  that  you  will  read 
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here,  they  were  all  red-gowned  men  and  women 
who  thronged  the  old  St.  Andrews  ways  in  winter- 
time. And  so  the  songs  and  stories  of  this  book 
are  no  more  than  the  Reveries  and  Recreations 
of  St.  Andrews  Men — for  "St.  Andrews  man"  as 
properly  understood  is  a  sexless  title  and  one  the 
best  women  may  sometimes  win.  They  are  the 
writings  of  youth  and  of  young  people,  and  as 
such  they  must  stand  or  fall. 

C.  H.  B. 

D.  M.  Y.  S. 
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SEEKERS  AFTER  A  CITY 


THE  wind  howled  about  the  gables,  and  at  in- 
tervals I  could  hear  the  dull  roar  of  the  sea. 
My  work  was  over  for  the  night,  but  I  still 
lingered  beside  the  fire,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  some  great  experience. 
I  started  as  a  carriage  rattled  past  my  window, 
for  who  could  tell,  it  might  be  no  ordinary  carriage, 
but  the  phantom  coach  of  the  great  Cardinal's,  or 
that  other  coach  which  drove  furiously  from  Magus 
Muir  with  a  dead  man's  body  within  it.  Footsteps 
passed  my  window,  halting  as  if  one  were  battling 
with  the  wind,  and  I  asked  myself  if  they  be- 
longed to  a  living  man;  perhaps  one  who  had 
walked  these  streets  five  hundred  years  ago  had 
come  back  to  gaze  on  "the  dear  city  of  youth 
and  dream."  Who  would  it  be — Constantino,  who 
did  off  his  royalty  and  took  on  the  white  robes 
of  a  monk,  the  war-weary  King  Robert,  or  the 
inscrutable  Mary?  Or  it  might  be  Claverhouse, 
"the  last  of  Scotsmen,"  or  he  who  was  called 
"the  Admirable,"  at  whom  all  Europe  wondered, 
or  perhaps  some  one  whose  name  has  been  for- 
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gotten,  but  who  loved  the  worn  old  city  with  the 
love  which  one  has  for  a  mistress.  Why  should 
it  not  be  as  I  thought;  were  those  men  who  had 
been  so  lifted  above  change  and  emotion  that  no 
longing  ever  possessed  them  to  walk  once  more 
under  the  shadow  of  the  broken  Cathedral  ? 

It  was  a  commonplace  and  foolish  enough  fancy, 
you  say,  but  I  am  one  who  cannot  see  things 
simply,  and  here,  at  least,  I  have  always  lived 
a  double  life.  All  my  time  here  I  have  spent 
among  crowds  of  men,  living  their  life  and  speak- 
ing their  language,  but  often  they  are  only  dim 
far-off  shapes  to  me,  and  I  find  myself  among 
strangers  who  are  closer  to  me  than  my  friends, 
in  a  city  which  is  and  yet  is  not  St.  Andrews. 
In  it  there  is  no  shattered  cathedral,  but  a  glorious 
bulk  rises  up  smooth  and  unbroken  into  the  sun- 
light, the  spire  of  St.  Leonard's  etches  itself  against 
the  sky,  and  in  the  chapels  of  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Franciscans  the  painted  windows  glow  like 
jewels.  Holy  Trinity  Church  is  again  beautiful,  and 
in  St.  Salvator's  Chapel  delicately  tinted  windows 
shine  upon  soft  grey  stone.  Men  walk  about  this 
city,  some  glittering  in  steel,  some  robed  in  grey ; 
they  are  Franciscans,  some  in  the  Dominican 
black,  some  in  the  white  of  the  Cathedral  Canons, 
and  some  again  in  the  red  which  yet  flashes  in 
our  streets.  This  is  the  city  in  which  I  live,  and 
these  are  the  men  with  whom  I  converse.  Some- 
times I  am  a  grey  friar  who  has  renounced  the 
world,  with  music  and  love  and  all  its  vanities, 
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till  one  day  a  scent  of  roses  is  blown  into  my  face 
and  I  find  myself  weeping.  Sometimes  I  am  one 
of  the  builders  of  the  Cathedral,  and  I  labour  at 
the  hard  stone  until  it  flowers  into  a  capital 
at  which  my  fellow-workers  wonder.  Sometimes 
I  am  a  knight,  and  in  my  battered  armour  I  stand 
behind  the  Bruce,  watching  how  the  incense-smoke 
is  lost  in  the  dimness  of  the  Cathedral  roof,  or  I 
kneel  and  tremble  as  the  Bread  which  is  not  bread 
and  the  Wine  which  is  not  wine  is  held  up  before 
the  silent  multitude.  I  have  walked  in  the  cloisters 
beside  ithe  Priory,  I  have  made  one  of  the  four 
hundred  priests  who  went  in  procession  to  the 
Cathedral  when  Bishop  Wardlaw's  University  was 
founded,  and  I  have  marked  Chastelard  as  he 
gazed  on  the  Queen  and  crossed  myself.  You  say 
that  this  is  mere  dreaming,  and  that  I  am  losing 
touch  with  reality — no,  this  is  my  true  life,  it  is 
the  other  that  is  a  dream. 


ii 

These  were  my  thoughts  on  the  night  when  the 
wind  whistled  about  the  gables,  and  at  such  times 
the  dream-city  is  securely  builded  in  my  heart. 
I  fancy  then  that  if  the  city  which  others  see  were 
to  be  destroyed  I  should  be  moved  but  little,  but 
at  other  times  it  is  not  so,  for  I  see  that  the  city 
unbuilded  by  man  is  but  our  own  old  grey  town 
made  perfect.  It  is  walking  about  these  streets 
that  the  image  of  the  other  city  has  blossomed  in 
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my  heart,  and  I  tremble,  for  the  time  seems  at 
hand  when  these  tangible  buildings  will  be  so 
altered  that  they  can  no  longer  be  the  symbols 
of  an  imperishable  beauty.  It  will  not  be  enough 
if  Trinity  Church  is  restored  and  the  Cathedral 
and  St.  Salvator's  Chapel  are  left;  every  gaunt, 
weatherworn  mansion,  every  cottage  with  its 
crow-stepped  gables  and  tiled  roof  helps  to  make 
our  town  what  it  is.  We  may  tamper  with  them 
a  little,  a  very  little,  but  some  day  after  a  hot 
burst  of  "restoration"  and  "improvement"  we 
shall  walk  the  streets  to  find  them  dull  and  empty, 
and  we  shall  know  that  the  soul  has  vanished 
from  the  place.  Here,  for  twelve  hundred  years, 
a  dim  light  of  mystery  and  beauty  has  burned — 
who  are  we  that  we  should  gaily  quench  it  ? 

Two  buildings  there  are  in  St.  Andrews  on  which 
I  loved  to  gaze,  but  now  I  tremble  and  burn  as 
I  pass  them.  You  all  know  them.  One  of  them 
stands  in  a  garden  beside  St.  Salvator's  Chapel, 
and  on  an  April  day  it  is  good  to  watch  the  sun 
gleaming  on  the  tossing  lilacs,  and  lighting  the 
worn  old  stone  of  the  little  tower  with  subtle 
shadings  of  gold.  Men  could  build  in  the  days 
when  that  stone-capped  tower  was  fashioned — run 
your  eyes  over  it,  and  they  rest  as  lovingly  on 
it  as  on  the  great  spire  of  the  College.  But 
the  garden  must)  be  dug  up  and  the  lilacs  levelled 
with  the  earth,  for  there  is  no  room  in  St. 
Andrews  for  a  thing  that  is  merely  beautiful. 
Some  one  has  whispered  that  the  house  itself  is 
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doomed.  I  believe  much,  but  this  I  cannot  believe, 
unless  it  be  that  the  worthy  who  threw  down 
the  Chapel  porch  has  come  to  life  again.  The 
other  building  is  better  known  to  us  and  better 
loved,  for  we  have  wandered  about  its  tortuous 
stairs  and  moved  through  its  panelled  rooms.  It 
is  not  so  beautiful  as  it  once  was,  for  a  modern 
architect  in  his  wisdom  has  masked  the  expressive 
old  stone  with  a  facing  of  plaster,  but  I  for  one 
find  it  a  joy  to  gaze  at  the  round  of  the  corner 
tower.  It  has  its  memories  too,  memories  more 
to  be  cherished  than  the  doubtful  tradition  which 
links  it  with  the  boy-scholar  Crichton,  and  here 
when  we  are  gone  down  we  shall  come  back  in 
dreams  and  talk  with  friends  half  a  world  away, 
or  listen  as  a  faint  sound  of  music  and  dancing 
feet  comes  borne  along  the  twisting  passages. 
The  image  in  the  side  of  the  tower  remained 
untouched  at  the  Reformation ;  from  its  windows 
men  watched  the  martyrs  burning ;  while  Queen 
Mary  and  Knox,  Charles  II.  and  the  traitor  Sharpe, 
the  great  Montrose,  Argyle  his  deadly  enemy,  and 
Dundee,  King  James'  too  faithful  servant,  have 
all  passed  underneath  these  walls.  One  would 
think  that  those  who  have  charge  over  this  place 
would  not  lightly  touch  a  stone  of  it,  but  the  lust 
of  destruction  is  something  which  civilisation 
cannot  eradicate,  and  the  shapely  old  building 
must  be  destroyed.  If  I  only  could — but  words 
avail  nothing. 
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in 

We  are  all  seekers  after  a  city  which  no  human 
hand  has  built.  As  much  as  we  can  we  live  as 
citizens  of  that  state,  and  it  matters  little  to  us 
whether  this  city  does  exist  or  ever  did  exist,  our 
duty  of  citizenship  is  no  less  plain.  In  different 
ways  it  comes,  but  the  vision  comes  to  all.  Plato 
saw  a  city  with  broad  white  streets  and  austere 
dwelling-places  and  shining  temples.  Men  moved 
about  there,  stately,  with  firm  proud  faces,  who 
spoke  graciously  but  not  often.  At  times  the 
shouts  of  the  watchmen  went  about  the  walls,  at 
times  a  music,  deep  and  thrilling,  sounded  about 
the  streets ;  and  as  one  watched,  the  deep  music, 
the  severe  beautiful  buildings,  the  noble  white- 
robed  figure,  and  the  blue  sky  of  Greece  above, 
all  seemed  to  build  themselves  up  into  a  harmony 
whose  beauty  made  one  tremble  and  feel  ashamed. 
For  Bernard  of  Morlaix  the  city  was  set  above 
the  clouds  and  built  of  topaz,  sardonyx,  amethyst, 
and  jasper ;  for  the  dreaming  Middle  Age  it  was 
"the  town  of  Sarras,  the  spiritual  place,"  where 
weary  knights  bent  in  reverence  before  the 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Grail.  But  I  know  what  my 
dream-city  is.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  great  wall 
of  rock  broken  again  and  again  by  slopes  of 
bracken,  on  the  other  side  a  great  stretch  of  sand ; 
round  it  the  sea  is  always  sounding,  and  above 
it  soft  mists,  purple  and  rose  and  golden,  love 
to  float  or  rest.  The  houses  are  grey  and  worn, 
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and  behind  them  stretch  long  gardens,  where  all 
spring  long  the  apple  blossom  falls  like  snow. 
The  churches  are  unshattered,  perfect  prayers 
done  into  stone,  and  no  raw  new  masonry  affronts 
one  as  one  stands  in  the  silent  quadrangles  or 
paces  the  cloister  by  St.  Salvator's  Chapel. 
Figures  move  about  the  streets,  ladies  whose 
loveliness  is  such  that  the  beholder  grows  faint 
with  great  joy,  soldiers  marching  to  muster  at 
the  Blue  Stone,  friars  black  and  grey,  and 
Cathedral  priests  all  in  white.  I  move  at  ease 
among  the  company,  for  they  are  my  own  friends 
in  a  different  shape,  just  as  the  city  in  which  they 
dwell  is  our  own  town  made  perfect. 

This  is  the  city  after  which  I  seek ;  and  as  stone 
by  stone  the  St.  Andrews  which  we  see  crumbles 
away,  so  much  the  more  do  I  strive  to  build  up 
this  dream-city.  I  cannot  build  it  of  stone  and 
mortar,  of  rich  woods  and  curious  cloths;  I  am 
but  weak,  and  all  my  wealth  is  a  handful  of  words. 
I  have  the  will ;  could  I  but  have  the  cunning,  then 
the  spires  of  that  city  would  raise  themselves  up, 
built  of  my  words,  and  all  men  would  come  and 
bow  before  my  dream. 

ROBERT  L.  MACKIE. 
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ALMA  MATER 

THE  moon  looks  down  upon  Queen  Mary's  thorn, 
And  lines  each  leafless  branch  with  silver  light, 
Until  'twould  seem  as  if  some  thievish  sprite 
Had  stolen  radiance  from  the  sleeping  morn 
To  cheer  the  night.     Eke  did  he  then  adorn 
The  grey-hued  College  walls  with  subtle  grace 
Of  white  and  ebon,  so  that  the  age-worn  place 
Is  robed  in  moonlight  charm,  no  more  forlorn. 
Even  so,  when  Memory's  orb  lights  up  the  past, 
In  mingled  gloom  and  gladness  stand  the  years ; 
The  College  girt  with  friends,  or  'midst  foes  cast, 
Now  fair  with  hope,  now  dark  with  hopeless  tears. 
Oh,  Alma  Mater !  may  a  kind  moon  play 
On  thy  loved  form,  till  dawns  the  gladsome  day. 

L.   P.   STEELE   BUTTON. 


THE   GOWFER'S   LAMENT 

THE  lee-lang  day  I've  daidled  roon'  the  links 
Thro'  saun'  an'  lynn 
An'  broom  an'  whin, 
An'  aye  hae  found  ma  game  is  fu'  o'  kinks. 

I'm  troubled  sair,  faur  mair  nor  I  can  thole, 
I  kenna  why  I  canna  win  a  hole. 
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I  canna  drive  :  I've  tappit  ilka  ba',    ,  • 
Or — deil's  device — 
I  pull  or  slice  - 
An'  say  wee  words  I  shouldna  say  at  a'.J 

I've  broke  twa  shef  ts  an'  dangert  ma  bit  soul, 
I  kenna  why  I  canna  win  a  hole. 

The  ba'  maun  aiblins  flee  tae  left  or  richt        . 
As  if  't  had  ta'en 
The  brand  o'  Cain 
An'  steekit  close  f  rae  oot  o'  mortal  sicht, 

An'  socht  a  hame  mon'  tussocks  wi'  the  mole, 
I  kenna  why  I  canna  win  a  hole. 

I  tak'  a  club  tae  pitch  the  bailie  deid, 
But  deeve  awa' 
A  turf  or  twai 
Or  send  it  hirplin'  wi'  a  crackit  heid. 

I  see  it  loup,  then  weary  forrard  roll, 
I  kenna  why  I  canna  win  a  hole. 

When  on  the  green  I'd  send  the  cratur  doon, 
'Twill  slyly  rin,    • 
Hing  keekin'  in, 
Or  jink  the  hole  by  slippin'  half-way  roon'. 

Twa  gress  blades  oot,  nae  mair,  it's  unco 

droll, 
I  kenna  why  I  canna  win  a  hole.  • 

EDWARD  ROBERTSON. 
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REVENANTS 

THROUGH  all  the  muted  sorrow  of  the  night 

Run  the  red  wolves  of  Memory,  whose  great  eyes 

Flare  in  the  dark,  and  in  their  aching  cries 

There  hides  an  intermittent  harmony, — 

A  woven  theme  of  moons  and  sailing  clouds, 

Dead  men  and  winds  and  the  echo  of  a  sea, 

The  high  sad  voice  of  Venusbergs  becast 

On  things  that  walk  in  shrouds, 
The  fluting  spirit-cadence  of  what  is  past. 

Oh  Memory,  that  shepherdest  men's  lives, 

Thou  that  art  Life  and  Death  and  Heaven  and 

Hell, 

They  hate  thee  most  who  love  thee  all  the  best, 
Who  weary  for  the  Tolling  of  the  Bell 

And  that  supreme  behest 
That  whispereth  of  no  more  days  to  tell  .  .  . 
O  Memory,  that  diest  with  the  rest ! 

C.  HILTON  BBOWN. 
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WHENCE  COME  THE  SONGS 

OUT  of  the  East  whose  lover  is  the  son 

Come  song*  of  passionate  gardens,  odorous  flow* 

Strange  murmuring  trees  waved  by  hot,  fragrant 

breezes, 

And  idle  dreams  of  paradisal  hours — 
Hours  of  sweet  fife  that  wait  for  endless  sJumlmr 
Without  a  fear,  and  blue  the  summer  skies 
O'er  palaces  and  the  voice  of  temple  bells 
And  veins  afire.     Sweet  East,  that  tempts  mine 

eyes! 


Out  of  the  Sooth  whose  lover  is  the 
Come  songs  of  careless  mirth  and  merry  dance, 
Fruit  on  warm  walls  and  orchards  all  alaoghing 
Fair, with  the  joy  of  sunburnt-golden  France ; 
Italy  with  her  pain  and  warm  heart-rapture ; 
O,  and  the  bright,  fierce  fantasy  of  Spain ! 
Brave  days  of  fife,  too  fall  to  dream  of  aught 
Save  their  own  store.    Proud  Sooth,  that  hires  my 
brain! 

Out  of  the  West  whose  lover  is  the  wind 

Come  songs  of  faeries  weaving  their  old,  old  fife, 

Shadowy  floods,  dim  forests  of  enchantments 

Older  tfani  Time,  9**^  lu*if-r*»nrM»tnlM»r»%i  strife 

Of  silver  dream-led  kings  in  mystic  waters, 

Mnsique  of  bygone  voices  on  the  mere 

fUlKng  for  ever  from  forgotten  days 

Of  warrior  queens.    Sad  West,  that  wins  my  ear! 
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Out  of  the  North  come  all  the  songs  I  love, 

Fo^  there  she  sings  them.     And  there  are  glorious 

hills 

With  all  their  patriot  hosts  of  purple  heather 
And  memories  deep  of  heroes  and  their  ills. 
The  North  has  many  lovers  :  in  her  glamour 
Hover   their    charm-bound    souls,    and — loath   to 

part — 

Hear  glory  and  all  the  pity  of  beautiful  things 
Through  one  voice  singing.  .  .  .  Dear  North,  that 

holds  my  heart ! 

W.   H.   HAMILTON. 


A  REFLECTION 

CLEAR-EDGED  there  lies  across  the  western  sky 

The  long  dark  hill, 

And,  far  out  o'er  the  quiet  moorland,  still 

The  curlews  cry, 

Lone,  querulous,  afraid. 

The  noisy  work  of  men  ends  with  the  light, 

And  from  the  east 

Fast-brightening  stars  come  stately  to  the  feast 

Of  glorious  night, 

In  jewelled  pomp  arrayed. 
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Creeds,  kings  and  peoples,  cities,  wars 

To  them  are  even 

Lighter   than    nought;    unmoved    they   reign   in 

heaven, 

The  ancient  stars. 
Man  stands  beneath,  dismayed. 

P.   F.   SULLEY. 


THE   WITHERED  WOOD 

BY  thy  faded  roses  bare 

And  the  pallor  of  thy  brow, 
O  soul,  that  once  wert  fair 

As  the  dayspring,  tell  me  now 
Where  wilt  find  a  dwelling-place  meet  for  thee  ! 

In  a  withered  wood  and  late 

That  has  braved  the  wild  winds'  hate, 
That  is  sapped  and  desolate  of  the  sea. 

LIONEL  CHARLES. 


A   BORDER  SONG 

BAULD  Armstrong  rade  to  his  hold  wi'  his  rout, 

And  he  was  the  merry  man, — 

Says  he,  "  I've  borrowed  the  Johnstones'  nowt, 

And  I'll  pey  them  when  I  can." 

But  the  Johnstones  ca'ed  their  clan, 
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And  they  garred  the  red  cock  craw  on. high, 
They  brent  his  byre,  and  they  drave  his  kye, 
And  the  Armstrong  had  nae  word  but  fly, 
And  he  was  the  angry  man. 

Bauld  Armstrong  wasna  the  man  to  be  fleyed 

At  a  wee  bit  low  in  his  hoose, 

Sae  he  girned  and  said,  "  They  nowt  are  peyed, 

But  they  needna  be  sae  crouse 

Thae  theivin',  reivin'  Johnstones. 

I'll  ne'er  let  the  waur  abide  wi'  me 

And  I'll  no  want  men  for  to  ride  wi'  me, 

My  sax  braw  sons  will  ride  wi'  me 

And  we'll  ower  and  ding  the  Johnstones." 

Dour  and  pale  in  his  broken  mail 

The  Armstrong  cam'  again, 

Few  and  grim,  there  rade  wi'  him 

The  wrecks  of  his  gallant  train, 

For  they've  heavy  hands  the  Johnstones  ; 

Dame  Armstrong  couldna  see  ava' 

Her  sax  brave  lads  that  rade  awa', 

And  she  cried,  "  O  husband,  tell  me  a'," 

And  she  grat  and  cursed  the  Johnstones. 

Bauld  Armstrong's  ire  lit  coals  of  fire 

That  shone  in  his  weary  e'en, 

Grief  bent  to  pride,  and  he  fiercely  cried,  1 

As  fierce  as  he  aye  had  been : 

"  Aye,  wife,  we  met  the  Johnstones, 
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And  Ronald's  deein'  and  Donald's  deid, 
And  Dauvit's  bluid  on  the  grim'  rins  reid, 
And  Chairlie's  body  wants  the  heid — 
But  we  fairly  dinged  thae  Johns  tones." 

J.   D.   MACKIE. 


LIFE 

WE  all  come  in  :  we  look  for  a  little  while 
And  wonder  what  the  dickens  it's  all  about. 
Now  things  bring  us  a  tear,  and  now  a  smile ; 
Our  joys  and  hopes  are  dashed  with  despair  and 

doubt. 

We  know  not  what  is  fair  and  what  is  vile. 
We  long  for  we  know  not  what — and  soon  we 

go  out. 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAS. 


NATURA  BENIGNA 

O  NOT  majestic  pomp  enraptures  us ; 

Not  pillared  courts  with  waving  tapestry 
Rarely  adorned  ;  not  close,  mysterious, 

Dim  chambers  laden  with  perfumery ; 
Not  even  the  hush,  the  great  Cathedral  gloom, 

Burdened  with  incense,  arching  coloured  lights 

And  symphonies  that  weave  celestial  sights 
Or  solemn  chords  presaging  death  and  doom ! 
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Rather  to  hear  the  faint,  far  beat  of  brine 
On  foam-bright  shores,  and  dearer  far  to  feel 
The  salt  wind  wandering  blindly  round  the  face, 

To  walk  beneath  the  vague  sweet  scent  of  pine 
While  in  dumb  autumn  twilight  slow  leaves  wheel 
Earthward — to  find  a  grave  for  all  their  grace. 

VICTOR  F.    MURRAY. 


A  VANISHED   SPRING 

AND  no  day  quickens  and  new  night  closes 
On  heart  f  orwearied  and  tired  wing  ; 
What  has  the  spring-tide  done  with  its  roses  ? 
Where  is  the  rose  of  the  wreathed  spring? 
Gone,  all  gone  !    But  the  weed  springs  higher, 
And  where  the  rose  was  is  now  the  brier, 
To  pluck  at  the  heart  of  the  wind-swept  lyre, 
To  make  sweet  music  a  broken  thing. 

LIONEL   CHARLES. 


BY  THE   SEA 

OH  I  was  walking  by  the  sea, 

And  you  it  was  who  walked  with  me. 

You  said,  "  See,  love,  what  lights  divine 
Upon  the  ardent  water  shine, 
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"  And  see  what  colours  flush  the  sky 
With  beauty  as  the  swift  hours  fly." 

You  said,  "  At  eve  a  silver  spell 

Will  hush  the  waves  and  be  their  knelL" 

You  said,  "  The  lights  will  bid  farewell, 

"  And  sadly  in  the  western  sky 
Yon  hues  will  wither  with  a  sigh, 
Those  miracles  of  beauty  die." 

You  seemed  to  say  that  life  is  brief 
As  water  broken  on  a  reef — 

That  life  is  brief,  that  days  go  by 
Swifter  than  colours  in  the  sky. 

Softly  you  seemed  to  whisper,  "  Come, 
Too  modest  lover,  gently  come  ; 
No  longer  let  your  lips  be  dumb. 

"  Why  wait  the  red  flare  in  the  west 
When  all  we  need  is  love  confessed — 
This  trembling  dove  within  the  breast  ?  " 

I  mused  a  little,  then  "Ah,  true  ! " 

I  thought,  and  my  heart  yearned  to  you. 

And  suddenly  there  came  no  sound, 
And  on  the  sea  I  looked  around  .  .  . 

Then  I  remembered  as  with  tears 
You  have  been  dead  a  thousand  years. 

W.    H.    HAMILTON. 
B 
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LIFE'S  WEAVING 

O  DAY  by  day  the  threads  of  life  are  spun, 
And  year  by  year  the  web  of  being  grows, 
And  strands  of  grey  are  mingled  with  the  rose 
Whene'er  the  mystic  pattern  is  begun. 

Along  the  silk  a  changing  light  is  shot, 

The  radiance  of  many  heavy  tears, 

And  in  the  weaving  of  it,  through  the  years, 

Comes  many  a  broken  thread  and  many  a  knot. 

We  cannot  know  the  weaver's  perfect  plan ; 
Yet  in  our  sacred  moments  we  may  see 
The  golden  shreds  of  love  and  sympathy 
Run  glittering  across  our  daily  span. 

MINNIE   H.   ANDERSON. 


ARCADES   OMNES 


BY  the  end  of  January  the  year  is  growing  out  of 
her  girlhood,  and  her  new  consciousness  breaks 
through  the  wintry  mists  and  covers  the  world  with 
fresh  beauty.  We  who  have  gone  to  bed  these 
many  nights  weary  of  the  day  and  its  work,  rise  one 
morning  to  find  every  breeze  full  of  sweetness,  a 
new  life  in  the  sea,  and  in  all  the  sky  a  recovered 
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perfect  light  of  innocence.  The  breath  of  frost  is 
in  the  air,  and  north  of  the  Tay  the  dear  white 
summits  are  sparkling  ;  the  sunshine  floods  the  sea 
and  the  shore,  pouring  its  radiance  through  every 
crevice  in  the  golden  stone  of  crumbling  walls  and 
towers. 

It  is  all  so  new — and  yet  it  brings  with  it  some 
vague  delightful  presence  that  haunts  us  with  old 
memory.  All  the  winter  through  our  spirits  have 
been  dead  and  buried  under  an  uninspired  routine. 
Now  comes  their  glorious  Easter  day,  and  they  are 
glad  to  be  alive  again  and  still  young.  The  new- 
born light  in  the  world  is  the  same  as  the  light  in 
our  hearts,  and  when  it  leaps  up  to  be  round  the 
unknown  world  away,  they  too  hear  the  Call  of 
the  Wild  and  fain  would  follow. 

The  Kinkell  Braes  stretch  eastward,  and  their 
luring  charm  is  as  potent  as  it  used  to  be  in  our 
first  days  at  St.  Andrews — when  life  was  all  one 
wonder,  and  familiarity  had  not  yet  occasioned  our 
neglect.  For  weeks  and  months  our  feet  have 
forgotten  to  wander 

"Along  the  coast  to  Kittock's  Den," 

where  once  they  loved  always  to  be  going  ;  and  all 
these  days  our  hearts  have  not  been  thrilled  with 
their  old  love  of  the  "  sweet  and  blessed  country." 
But  to-day  we  remember  how  many  and  many  a 
one  of  our  forerunners  has  heard  the  call  of  the 
empty  highways  and  followed  the  way  of  the  wind 
by  lihese  same  braes  and  glens.  A  dozen  genera- 
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tions  of  men  have  passed  as  ours  will;  but  the 
spirits  that  loved  those  walks  in  all  bygone  days 
haunt  them  still,  and  to-day  we  know  it  in  our 
hearts  and  long  to  ramble  where  they  have  rambled 
and  to  mingle  with  them.  For  they,  like  us,  were 
Arcadians  all,  and  no  Arcadian  ever  dies. 


II 

The  glamour  that  our  hearts  recall  on  occasions 
like  these  is  the  most  elusive  of  emotions.  It  is 
with  us  for  a  moment,  but  it  will  not  stay  with  us. 
If  it  would,  St.  Andrews  would  not  be  "  a  haunted 
town,"  and  we  would  never  marvel  at  the  twilight, 
never  rejoice  at  a  new  sunrise.  Because  of  it,  we 
feel  in  these  early  spring  mornings  that  all  the 
heavy  history  of  time  has  ended  while  we  slept, 
and  that  we  are  part  of  a  new  creation.  A  new 
Golden  Age  has  dawned,  in  which  we  shall  re- 
member only  the  beautiful  old  things  out  of  that 
which  has  passed  away — the  songs  and  the  faces 
we  have  loved,  and  the  pleasing  companionship  of 
friends. 

The  first  impulse  is  to  take  the  road.  "  Who'll 
beyond  the  hills  away?  Who'll  beyond  the  hills 
away  ?  "  is  the  cry  of  Nature  now,  and  our  answer 
is  not  one  of  words.  If  it  be  not  a  holiday,  so 
much  the  worse  for  our  good  professors'  lectures  ; 
or  if  it  be  the  day  of  examination,  so  much  the 
worse  for  us.  It  will  be  a  very  exceptional  cause 
that  will  induce  a  true  Arcadian  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
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to  the  call  when  it  comes  to  him  in  the  sweet  early 
days  of  the  year.  We  ask  for  nothing  but  to  be 
wanderers  a  little  while  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  gipsy  life  in  our  veins  is  stirred  and  we  would 
have  it  stirred  to  its  very  depths.  Our  minds  are 
clear,  our  hearts  light,  our  blood  pure ;  our  thoughts 
flow  into  the  great  intense  thoughts  of  Nature 
herself.  Wrong,  shame,  and  misery, 

"All  things  uncomely  and  broken, 
All  things  worn-out  and  old," 

are  in  the  world  no  longer,  for  the  soul  has  entered 
a  realm  "clear  of  the  nets  of  wrong  and  right," 
where  there  are  no  problems  to  solve,  and  the  one 
duty  is  that  of  a  beautiful  calm;  and  its  sojourn 
there  is  calculated  to  give  it  fresh  power  to  spend 
when  it  perforce  returns  to  the  duties  of  what 
most  of  us  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  real  world." 

Have  you  ever  set  out  on  such  a  morning  as  I 
have  described  with  no  distinct  purpose  in  your 
mind,  and  found  yourself  a  little  before  noon 
standing  on  Largo  Pier  gazing  on  the  ripples  of 
the  broad  Forth,  an  old  Scottish  tune  busy  in  your 
head,  your  heart  full  of  peace,  yourself  a  happier- 
fated  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  world  around  you  a 
veritable  Earthly  Paradise?  and  have  you  wan- 
dered enjoying  the  innumerable  fragrances  and 
colours  that  come  out  in  the  sunlight,  speak- 
ing, it  may  be,  the  verses  that  you  love  most  the 
while?  and  have  you  mistaken  your  homeward 
path  among  those  charming  Fife  roads  and  arrived 
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in  the  dusty  afternoon  at  St.  Monance — loveliest  of 
lovely  retreats — or  at  Pittenweem,  or  at  salt  old 
Anster,  hungry,  thirsty,  well-nigh  penniless,  and 
attired  too  disreputably  to  borrow  ?  and  have  you 
sung  for  the  joy  of  living,  or  mused  in  half  alarm 
as  you  sauntered  on  the  last  ten  miles  of  your 
journey  amid  lengthening  shadows,  a  waning  light, 
and  a  growing  sense  of  loneliness  and  mystery  and 
awe  ?  A  day  so  spent  in  Arcadia  is  never  to  be 
forgotten ;  it  is  better  than  a  thousand  other  days. 
O  scent  of  the  briers,  O  shining  levels  of  the  broad 
Firth,  hues  of  wild  twilight  and  darkness  of  deep 
woods,  I  feel  you  in  my  heart !  Something  there  is 
that  calls  me  forth  ;  I  will  arise  and  go. 


in 

Nothing  is  healthier  or  wiser  than  walking  in 
country  lanes,  especially  if  it  be  in  a  land  that 
one  loves  for  its  beauty  and  association  and  sug- 
gestion. When  one  is  in  the  proper  mental  mood 
this  must  be  the  most  excellent  manner  of  exercise 
and  the  most  charming  form  of  recreation.  One 
cannot  be  an  Arcadian  and  not  love  a  solitary 
walk,  and  all  who  can  enjoy  the  charm  of  way- 
faring have  the  foundation  of  Arcadia  planted 
in  them. 

But,  after  all,  Arcadia  is  a  fellowship,  and  the 
solitary  who  is  for  ever  a  solitary  is  not  your 
ideal  Arcadian.  "Two  by  two,  three  by  three, 
company  by  company,"  is  the  rule  of  the  road 
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in  Arcadia,  and  when  comrades  go  a-walking  they 
achieve  a  sympathy  with  one  another  that  cannot 
be  so  truly  won  in  class-room,  Union,  or  even 
playing-field.  And  thus  it  is  that  a  company  of 
friends  I  know  have  named  themselves  an  Arca- 
dians* Club,  and  range  the  highways  when  a  pause 
has  come  amid  their  hasty  days.  Our  pilgrimages 
extend  back  to  the  summer  session  before  last, 
and  sometimes  have  taken  place  on  warm  sum- 
mer weekdays,  but  more  frequently  and  fitly  on 
quiet  Sundays,  when  with  coats  thrown  over  our 
shoulders  and  sandwiches  in  our  pockets  we  have 
set  out  before  more  ordinarily  respectable  citizens 
appeared  in  the  streets,  intent  on  a  walk  and 
the  noonday  service  in  some  country  church — 
perhaps  at  Dunino  or  Kingsbarns.  No  true  Arca- 
dian will  deem  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the 
truth  of  the  rumour  that  we  indulged  in  sea- 
bathing at  Kingsbarns  after  attending  divine  ser- 
vice, or  that  we  skipped  and  laughed  and  told 
stories  and  climbed  all  sorts  of  banks  and  rocks 
and  walls,  and  trespassed  on  all  manner  of  private 
grounds,  and  discovered  a  new  way  of  losing  our- 
selves among  the  romantic  nooks  of  Kenly  Den 
on  our  homeward  tramp.  There  was  simply 
nothing  but  gratitude,  happiness,  and  goodwill  in 
our  hearts  then.  Nor  will  any  of  us  own  that 
we  were  ever  in  a  mood  more  truly  creditable  to 
the  earth  that  bears  us  on  that  Sunday  in  the 
wood  at  Dunino  when  last  year's  snowdrops  were 
new  and  the  pleasant  season  beginning  to  stir; 
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when  peacefully  reclining  we  repeated  one  to 
another  many  a  beautiful  pagan  verse — some  of 
the  oldest  as  well  as  some  of  the  newest  in  all 
the  world — and  my  friend  Comicus  spoke  some 
verses  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  a  low,  clear 
voice  that  set  us  thrilling— 

"  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 
For,  lo,  the  winter  is  pott,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  tinging  of 

birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 

land : 
The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the 

tender  grape  give  a  good  smell. 
Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away." 

But  there  is  neither  space  nor  time  to  tell  more 
of  all  our  walks — not  even  of  that  mad  week- 
day pilgrimage  in  March  when  under  a  broiling 
sun  we  walked,  ran,  crept,  jumped,  flew,  and  played 
football  all  the  way  to  Kilmany,  and  took  tea 
at  Cupar,  and  came  home  singing  in  the  gathering 
twilight. 

O  listen !  The  Call  of  the  Wild  is  now  in  our  ears 
again;  surely,  if  Sunday  prove  a  fair  day,  some 
Arcadians  will  go  with  me  over  the  hills  ,once 
more. 

W.   H.    HAMILTON. 
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As  I  was  standing  down  on  the  Links  'longside  o' 

the  ladies'  green, 
I  seed  a  man  in  a  scarlet  coat  with  a  collar  o' 

velveteen ; 
'E  was  savin'  'is  ball  from  the  Swilcan  burn,  an'  I 

sez  to  'im,  "  'Oo  are  you  ?  " 
Sez  'e,  "I'm  a  bejant — a  'Varsity  bejant — worker 

an'  waster  too  !  " 
Now  'is  work  begins  by  Gawd  knows  when,  an'  'is 

waste  is  never  through, 
'E  wears  a  trencher  instead  of  an  'at,  an'  a  tassel 

o'  brilliant  blue — 
'E's   a  kind   of  a   giddy   porifligate — worker    an' 

waster  too ! 

An'  after  I  met  'im  all  over  the  Links,  maltreatin1 

the  bloomin'  whins, 
Subtractin'    the   turf   from    the  'eather    'ole,    an* 

addin'  unto  his  sins ; 
'E  drives  with  a  mashie  instead  of  a  club  in  a  style 

which  'e  sez  is  new, 
An'  'e  swears  like  a  bejant — a  'Varsity  bejant — 

worker  an'  waster  too  ! 
For  there  isn't  a  shot  in  the  'ole  o'  golf  the  beggar 

don't  know  nor  do — 
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'E  sends  'is  ball  from  the  bunker  sand  like  the 

skip  of  a  kangaroo — 
'E's   a  sort  of   a   'owlin'  miraculose — worker  an' 

waster  too ! 


We've  chaffed  'em  in  College,  we've  kicked  'em  in 

Quad,  an'  drunk  with  'em  in  amids', 
When  they  called  us  the  scum  o'  Divinity,  an'  we 

called  'em  the  nursery  kids  ; 
But   when  we  was  out  on  a    Golf   Club  spree, 

a-raisin'  o*  Timbuctoo, 
We  sang  with  the  bejants — the  'Varsity  bejants— 

worker  an'  waster  too ! 
They   smoke  for   'emselves    and  they   swear  for 

'em  selves,  for  they  'aven't  much  more  to  do, 
An*  most  of  'em  eats  in  the  Common  'All  when  the 

clocks  are  ringin'  two — 
Ho !  they  aren't  no  epicuriates — worker  an'  waster 

too! 

You  may  say  we  are  fond  of  an  evenin*  out  an'  a 

shout  in  the  open  air : 
We  ought  to  know  better  than  paintin'  the  town 

on  the  night  o'  the  Raisin  Fair. 
But  once  in  a  while  we  deserve  of  a  smile  an'  a 

lark  in  the  public  view, 
The  same  as  the  bejants — the  'Varsity  bejants — 

worker  an  waster  too ! 
'E  comes  from  the  country  the  same  as  us,  tho'  it's 

us  that  'ave  up  an'  grew, 
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But  at  breakin'  up  a  Symposium  'e  is  better  nor 

me  an'  you — 
'E  ain't  no  silent  sarcorphagus — worker  an'  waster 

too! 


To  take  your  chance  in  a  footer-maul,  with  'ackin* 

all  around, 
Is  nothing  so  bad  when  a  drink's  at  'and  an'  the 

whistle  a-goin'  to  sound : 
But  to  stand  an'  be  still  to  the  Battery  drill  is  a 

damned  hard  brick  to  hew, 
An'  they  done  it,  the  bejants — the  'Varsity  bejanta 

— worker  an'  waster  too  ! 
The  beggars  were  'listed  afore  they  knowed — they 

was  younger  nor  me  an'  you, 
Or  they  might  'ave  thought   twice    o'   the   long 

parades  which  now  they  'ave  got  to  do, 
But  it's  all  very  fine  for  their  discipline — worker 

an'  waster  too ! 

We're  most  of  us  idjits,  we're  'arf  of  us  weeds, 

an'  the  rest  are  as  cheap  as  can  be, 
But  once  in  a  way  we  can  take  a  degree  (which  I 

'ope  it  will  'appen  to  me). 
But  it  makes  you  think  more  o*  the  life  you  'ave 

led,  an'  the  things  that  you  used  to  do, 
When  you   think    o'   the  bejants  —  the   'Varsity 

bejants — worker  an'  waster  too  ! 
Now  there  isn't  no  room  for  to  say  ye  don't  know ; 

they  'ave  showed  you  that  both  is  true — 
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That  whether  it's  study,  or  whether  it's  play,  the 

'Varsity's  work  is  to  do, 
An'  they  done  it,  the  bejants — the  'Varsity  bejants 

— worker  an'  waster  too ! 

R.   BARCLAY. 


THE   ROSE 

OTHERS  are  sweet  and  ready  to  be  won, 

But  her  I  love, 
In  whose  young  bosom  Love  hath  but  begun 

Freely  to  move 

And  make  her  thrill  with  dawning  of  his  sun, 
His  coming  down  that  virgin  path  of  gold 

So  many  wooers  wait, 
How  shall  my  wild  heart  dare  to  be  so  bold 

As  hope  for  tender  fate. 

" '  Others  are  sweet ! '  O  heart,  that  burn'st  to  clasp 

The  Living  Rose, 

Here  are  fair  flowers   that  would  not  shun  thy 
grasp  " — 

But,  ah,  the  Rose 

Is  for  a  wilful,  steadfast  one  to  clasp. 
And  coming  summer  blushes  at  her  lips, 

Whence  blossomy  waves  do  start 
Over  her  face  that,  half -indignant,  slips 

Nearer  my  heart,  my  heart ! 
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She  fills  my  heart  with  all  the  sweet  desire, 

Beauteous  and  strong, 
Making  me  dwell  in  lovely  lands  of  fire 

And  promised  song, 

Making  her  mine  by  dreams  her  ways  inspire. 
She  is  my  soul,  she  is  my  share  o'  the  world  ! 

O  doors  of  my  heart,  close, 
Close  fast  about  her  once  she  lies  encurled 

Within — thy  Secret  Rose. 

She  fills  my  heart  with  all  the  sweet  dismay 

And  makes  it  fierce, 
Trembling  and  fierce  for  toiling,  till  it  may 

Her  own  heart  pierce  ; 
She  makes  it  proud  to  fling  itself  away. 
And  when  all's  lost  and  she  beyond  the  hill      i 

Or  o'er  the  ocean  green, 
O  heart,  heart !  worship,  holy  and  passionate  still, 

The  Secret  Rose — thy  Queen. 

W.  H.  HAMILTON. 
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DEABEST,  my  heart  is  burning  with  the  fire 
Of  longing  for  love's  joy  and  pleasure's  pain, 
And  trembling  with  a  passionate  desire 
Would  yield  itself  your  priceless  love  to  gain ; 
Nor  count  it  any  loss  if  your  dear  eyes 
Shed  but  one  tear  upon  the  sacrifice. 
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Dear  heart,  the  days  desired  are  very  near, 
And  I  am  fainting  quite  with  my  great  love ; 
I  see  your  deep  grey  eyes  so  liquid  clear, 
And  your  soft  hair,  that  clustered  from  above, 
Is  dark  and  fragrant  as  an  aureole 
To  crown  the  ivory  of  a  poet's  soul. 

Lean  closer,  your  red  lips  are  parted  now 
Like  scarlet  petals  on  the  driven  snow. 

E.  P.  DOUGLAS-IRVINE. 


LINKS  SONG 

WHEN  the  ultimate  "  Fore  "  has  been  shouted  and 

the  Swilcan  is  baked  and  dried, 
When  the  uttermost  divot  has   hurtled  and  the 

youngest  caddie  has  died, 
We  shall  go  for  a  change,  and  we'll  need  it,  and 

golf  for  an  aeon  or  so 
On  the  Links  of  the  Red  Hot  Razors,  where  all 

good  golfers  go. 

Round  the  Course  of  the  Molten  Bunkers,  by  the 

sea  of  the  Scorching  Squalls 
We  shall  drive  with   the  fireproof  Dreadnoughts 

and  smite  the  asbestos  balls 
To  the  greens  of  the  Never-Never,  where  the  flags 

are  flapping  red, 
And  we'll  swear  by — the  land  of  the  living,  when 

we  lay  our  approaches  dead. 
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For  the  things  we've  said  to  our  caddies,  for  the 

things  we've  said  to  the  ball, 
For   the   things    we've   said    in   the  bunkers,    for 

silence  profaner  than  all, 
We  shall  pay  for  them  each  twice  ever  and  again 

and  again  arid  again, 
Puffing  and  panting,  perspiring  for  ever  and  ever. 

Amen. 

W.   G.   STRACHAN. 


ISHMAEL 

["And  he  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  bis  band  will  be  against  every  man, 
and  eyery  man's  band  against  him."] 

SAID  ae  corbie  till  anither,  "  Are  ye  sleepin'  yet 

or  no? 
Be  it  foul  or  be  it  fair,  there's  a  gate  we  baith 

maun  gang ; 
But  the  mirkness  is  oor  mither,  an'  the  midnicht 

is  my  jo, 

An'  they'll  flee  wi's  through  the  air,  syne  we 
winna  think  it  lang. 

"Up  the  glen  an'  ower  the  burn,  syne  alang  the 

heich  hillsides, 
Ower  the  muirs  and  heather-mosses,  on  to  whaur 

the  reiver  bides, 
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Sittin'  there,  late  an'  ear',  claymore  laid  across  his 

knee; 
Dainty  man !  a'  he  can  aye  he's  dune  for  you  an' 

me." 

Cam'  the  corbies  lang  or  mornin',  sat  abune  the 

reiver's  lum, 
Gard  him  wauken  wi'  their  skraich,  gard  him 

rise  up  f rae  the  fern : 
"Bring  they  here  a  chairge  o'  hornin',  sharp  the 

law  will  be  for  some  ; 

Heich  the  now,  will  yet  be  laich  ere  the  gleds 
can  grip  the  erne." 

Doun  he  sat  aside  the  door,  claymore  laid  across 

his  knee, 
Target  grippet  'neth  his  oxter,  sharp  his  lug  an' 

gleg  his  e'e ; 
Saw    the    mune,   heich    abune,    rive   in    twa    the 

driftin1  sky, 
Heard  the  men  doun  the  glen  send  the  whaup  up 

whistlin'  by. 

Closer  in  shadows  gaither,  still  the  reiver  hauds 

him  back 
(Tod  maun  look  afore  it  rin;   cat  maun  cow'r 

afore  it  spring). 
Glint  o'   steel  abune  the  heather,   gleam   o'  fire 

amon'  the  thack ; 

Syne  the  stillness  bursts  in  din,  syne  the  shield 
and  helmet  ring. 
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Thrang  o'  men  about  the  door,  blades  that  sing  a 

battle-tune ; 
Corbies,  flappin'  heich  abune  them,  flit  like  duds 

across  the  mune. 
Through  them  a',  far  awa',  speeds  the  reiver  up 

the  hill ; 
Mist  and  mirk  weel  can  wirk  baith  for  deeds  o' 

gude  an'  ill. 

Hame  the  corbies  cam'  at  dawnin',  sat  abune  the 

Buifless  kirk, 
Sat  wi'  greedy,  gleamin'  een,  thinkin'  on  the  days 

to  be. 
"  Ere  the  morn's  cock  has  crawin  mony  a  stot  an' 

mony  a  stirk 

In  the  glen  its  last  has  been — something  that  for 
you  an'  me ! 

"  Corbie-brithers,  man  an'   bird,  winna  pyke   oot 

ither's  een, 
Tho'  the  licht  o'  day  may  tell  o'  that  the  mirkest 

nicht  has  seen." 

Syne  methocht  hame  I  socht,  as  the  sun  ower  Tay  did 

pass, 
An'  in  time  set  in  rhyme  a  tale  I  heard  at  Halloic- 

mass. 

W.   A.    CBAIGIB. 
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THE   HOUSE   OF  FEAR 

LONELY  and  gaunt  in  a  shadowy  land 

Uprise  the  towers  of  the  minster  grey, 
O'er  the  waves  of  a  wind-swept  strand, 

Under  the  clouds  of  a  falling  day, 
Where  the  sob  of  the  sea- wind  never  rests, 

Where  the  wild  weeds  grow  and  the  dead  leaves 

fall, 

Where  the  waves'  dark  hollows  and  snow-white 
crests 

Leap  in  their  wrath  on  a  mouldering  wall. 

And  the  pride  of  strength  and  the  holy  places 

Are  held  of  Ruin,  a  spoil  and  prey, 
And  the  ghost  of  Power  in  the  silence  paces 

The  steep  hillside  and  the  thorny  way, 
And  the  wail  of  the  last  low  "  Miserere  " 

Long  since  fell  dead  on  the  sunless  air, 
What  presence  is  left  in  the  precinct  dreary, 

What  form  unseen  hath  its  dwelling  there  ? 

When  the  fire  has  died  on  the  broken  altar, 

What  power  is  left  in  the  House  of  Fear  ? 
What  presence  abides  ?    Men's  hearts  shall  falter, 

They  bow  and  tremble  when  it  is  near ; 
They  chill  as  its  rustling  mantle  passes, 

They  feel  the  touch  of  its  viewless  hand, 
They;  shall  hear  its  voice  in  the  waving  grasses, 

By  the  sobbing  wind  they  shall  understand,  i 
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It  is  named  the  Ghost.     It  is  Desolation ; 

Its  wings  o'ershadow  the  minster  grey ; 
O'er  it  all  comes  at  its  invocation 

A  sullen  heaven,  a  failing  day. 
By  the  broken  turrets  it  passes  sweeping  • 

To  the  moaning  billows  that  hear  it  call ;     : 
It  hath  joy  in  a  sky  that  is  ever  weeping, 

In  a  sea  that  beats  on  a  crumbling  wall. 

LIONEL  CHARLES. 


SONNET 

PRAISE  be  to  Allah  it  is  ordered  so — 

That  Life  may  turn  a  sweet  averted  face 
Against  the  Past,  yet  hopefully  embrace 

The  Future  with  her  indeterminate  woe 

Hidden  ;  that  o'er  the  fronting  portico 
This  superscription  added  years  may  trace, 
Tooled  by  a  king  of  the  poetic  race, 

"  The  happiness  of  life  is — not  to  know." 

Never  to  know  the  end,  but  still  to  hope 
That,  howsoever  pain  may  tear  the  heart, 
Nevertheless  ...  at  last  ...  all  will  be  well ; 
And  strive  and  toil  and  play  the  destined  part 
Too  deep  immersed  to  hear  the  downward  slope 
And  whispering  plume  of  potent  Azrael. 

VICTOR   F.   MURRAY. 
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TWO   SPIRITS 


I  LAY  to  your  hand,  for  I  knew  you  skilled 

A  beautiful  life  out  of  mine  to  build ; 

But  you  neither  saw  me  nor  heard  my  sighing : 

Like  a  poor  heap  of  stones  you  have  left  me  lying. 

II 

It  sings  in  my  blood,  it  is  fire  in  my  brain : 
Half-conscious  I've  longed  for  it.     Hear  it — how 

plain ! 
'Tis  the  great  Cause  calls  us — and  Death  crowns  the 

strife ! 
O  to  spend  and  be  spent  to  the  last  depths  of  life ! 

W.    H.   HAMILTON. 


THE   VIRGIN'S   NECKLET 

AN  Academic  Bunk:  it  was  an  expression  we 
often  used  in  my  student  days  at  St.  Andrews 
to  indicate  a  bunk  possessing  furniture  and  pictures 
above  the  common  run  of  such  things.  Did  a 
bunk  possess  an  oil  painting,  a  high-backed,  carved 
chair  with  red-plush  seat,  an  old-fashioned  side- 
board or  bookcase,  it  was  an  academic  bunk,  and 
one  such  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  those  whose 
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lot  it  was  to  sit  in  a  threadbare  armchair  and 
have  nothing  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  work 
but  a  hideous  tarnished  engraving  of  Cromwell 
dissolving  the  Long  Parliament,  or,  it  might  be, 
the  portrait  of  some  straight-haired  Calvinistic 
divine.  Now,  when  a  student,  it  was  my  lot  to 
be  classed  among  those  latter  people ;  I  never 
had  an  academic  bunk.  But  when,  after  having 
been  "down"  for  some  four  years,  I  returned  in 
the  capacity  of  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Greek  at  the  munificent  salary  of  £150,  I  deter- 
mined to  gratify  my  heart's  dearest  desire  and 
be  academically  housed.  Accordingly  I  made  a 
long  and  systematic  search  for  suitable  quarters, 
and  at  last  came  upon  something  that  more 
than  gratified  my  curious  whim.  It  was  an  old, 
commodious  house  at  the  east  end  of  South 
Street,  into  which  one  entered  by  a  low,  wide 
door.  As  I  rang  the  bell  a  fear  stole  over  me 
that  I  had  made  some  mistake,  that  this  palatial 
residence  could  not  be  a  bunk ;  but  yet  there, 
sure  enough,  was  the  sign,  "  Apartments  to  Let." 
My  summons  was,  after  some  minutes,  answered 
by  an  old  lady  dressed  in  black,  of  stately  mien 
and  erect  carriage.  On  my  inquiring  whether 
she  let  rooms,  she  answered  simply,  but  with 
something  of  a  quaver  in  her  voice  as  if  it  were 
an  effort  for  her  to  say  it,  "Yes,  it  has  come  to 
that.  Will  you  just  step  in  and  see  them?" 
With  that  she  turned  and  led  the  way  to  my 
future  abode.  It  was  a  long,  low  room,  and,  to 
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my  surprise  and  delight,  I  observed  that  it  was 
heavily  panelled  in  black  oak.  Devoid  of  pictures 
or  any  species  of  ornament,  the  only  thing  that 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  panelling  was  a 
rack  filled  with  old  china ;  this,  as  it  were,  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  Against  the  wall,  opposite 
the  great  open  fireplace,  with  its  quaint  wrought- 
iron  dogs,  stood  a  kind  of  sideboard,  walnut  it 
seemed  and  curiously  carved,  while  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  a  large  oval  table  polished  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  returned  an  almost  true 
reflection  of  the  vase  of  fragrant  chrysanthemums 
that  graced  the  centre  of  it.  Here,  surely,  was 
an  Academic  Bunk,  if  ever  there  was  one !  Why, 
one  felt  in  it  as  if  one  had  been  whirled  back 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  set  down 
among  one's  Jacobite  forefathers  in  the  brave 
days  of  the  '45. 

With  my  new  landlady  I  very  quickly  came  to 
terms,  for  although  her  charges  were  high  I  was 
determined  to  secure  the  rooms,  and  besides  I  felt 
it  would  be  insulting  this  poor  unfortunate  lady — 
for  lady  the  reader  will  have  guessed  her  to  be, 
and  lady  she  was — to  "  haggle  "  with  her  over  a  few 
shillings.  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  found 
myself  in  a  few  days  comfortably  settled  down 
in  my  new  quarters,  and  each  evening,  when  the 
hard  part  of  my  work  was  over  and  an  hour  or 
two  of  leisure  opened  before  me,  I  would  settle 
down  before  a  cheerful  blazing  fire  with  a 
favourite  author.  Or  there  were  times  when, 
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amid  my  old-world  surroundings,  I  would  sit  and 
ruminate  on  the  past  and  let  my  imagination 
fashion  for  itself  pictures  of  incidents  that  had 
happened  in  this  grand  old  room  of  mine.  One 
night  in  November — the  6th  of  November  it  was 
(how  clearly  I  remember  it !) — I  was  engaged  in 
the  latter  ploy,  and  while  the  rain  beat  and  the 
wind  howled  outside,  rattling  the  shutters  in  the 
deep-embrasured  windows,  strange  shadowy  visions 
of  men  in  plum-coloured  coats  and  great  curled 
perukes,  men  who  drank  Canary  out  of  bulging 
green  glasses  and  swore  by  "  Od's  Fish,"  kept 
coursing  through  my  brain.  At  last,  tired  of  my 
somewhat  profitless  pastime,  and  conscious  that 
the  hour  was  already  late,  I  made  a  move  to  retire 
for  the  night.  Now,  I  should  have  explained  that 
my  bedroom  opened  off  my  sitting-room,  and  was 
in  its  furnishings  in  keeping  with  the  latter  apart- 
ment, a  great  old-fashioned  four-poster  bed  being 
the  principal  feature  of  it.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  night  was  stormy  and  bitterly  cold,  and  I  felt 
a  natural  disinclination  to  forsake  the  warm  glow 
of  the  fireside  for  my  cold  bedroom.  However,  by 
dint  of  a  little  exercise  of  will-power  I  did  retire 
thither,  undressed  quickly,  and  got  into  bed.  In 
order,  however,  to  make  the  most  of  my  fire,  I  left 
the  door  connecting  the  two  rooms  ajar,  and,  being 
healthy  and  tired,  I  soon  fell  asleep.  I  must  have 
slept  for  some  two  hours  when  consciousness 
began  once  more  to  supervene.  I  lay  for  some 
time  in  a  half  doze,  getting  gradually  wider  and 
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wider  awake,  when  I  was  suddenly  brought  up 
sharp  by  a  noise  in  the  next  room.  Raising  myself 
on  my  elbow,  I  peered  through  the  door,  and  my 
eyes  met  a  sight  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
Reader,  believe  it  or  not  as  you  like,  I  will  swear 
it  to  my  dying  day  that  there  around  my  table 
were  seated  four  such  figures  as  I  had  been  pic- 
turing to  myself  but  a  short  two  hours  before. 
Having  ascertained  that  I  was  fully  awake,  which 
I  did  by  pinching  myself  vigorously  and  rubbing 
my  eyes,  my  first  impulse  was  to  make  a  dash  into 
the  next  room  and  find  out  at  closer  quarters  what 
was  afoot.  But  I  could  not  move ;  it  was  as  if  "  the 
weight  of  twenty  Atlantics"  were  pressing  upon 
me,  and  I  lay  inactive,  a  compulsory  and  evidently 
an  unnoticed  spectator  of  the  strange  drama  that 
was  going  forward  in  my  sitting-room.  As  my 
eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  light — for  there  were 
candles  on  the  table,  though  where  they  came  from 
I  never  knew — I  saw  that  the  four  ghostly  figures 
were  playing  some  game  with  cards  and  dice,  and, 
further,  that  they  were  gambling.  I  could  only 
see  two  of  them  properly,  for  of  the  other  two  the 
one  had  his  back  to  me  and  the  other  sat  in 
shadow.  Let  me  describe,  then,  the  two  that  I  saw. 
The  one  who  sat  opposite  to  where  I  lay,  and 
whose  face  and  every  movement  I  could  mark,  was 
a  young  man  of  some  three-and-twenty  summers, 
handsome  and  nobly  proportioned.  His  fine  aris- 
tocratic face  was  framed  amid  a  lot  of  beautiful 
auburn  hair,  which  waved  away  from  his  high 
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forehead  and  was  tied  at  the  back  with  a  bow  of 
black  ribbon.  From  his  movements  I  judged  that  he 
was  the  host  of  the  party,  for  every  now  and  then 
he  would  take  upon  himself  to  replenish  the  empty 
glasses  of  the  others  from  a  large  wicker-covered 
flask  which  stood  on  the  table.  I  noticed,  further, 
that  his  face  bore  a  troubled  expression,  and  now 
and  then  his  hand  would  shake  violently :  he  was, 
in  fact,  losing  at  the  game,  losing  heavily.  His 
companion  on  his  left  hand  was  of  a  less  pleasing 
aspect,  and  though  in  feature  and  figure  handsome, 
his  eyes  wore  a  look  of  cruelty  and  cunning  which 
was  far  from  prepossessing.  Still,  as  I  say,  he  was 
in  all  points  a  "  proper  man,"  a  man  that,  having 
once  seen,  one  was  not  likely  to  forget.  From  his 
dress  and  bearing,  his  bronzed  countenance,  and 
the  large  sailor's  ear-rings  which  he  wore  in  his 
ears,  I  judged  that  he  "  followed  the  sea,"  and  the 
nautical  phrases  which  I  afterwards  heard  him 
use  confirmed  me  in  that  opinion.  The  time  had 
evidently  just  come  for  a  fresh  deal,  and  while 
silence  reigned  the  sailor  dealt,  four  cards  to  each 
man.  This  done,  he  threw  down  the  rest  of  the 
pack  and,  in  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  tone  of  voice, 
said,  "Stakes  this  time,  gentlemen,  a  hundred 
guineas."  I  noticed  the  young  man  wince,  but 
quickly  covering  his  confusion  he  said  airily,  "  Hey, 
Captain,  but  you  fly  too  high  for  me.  Fortune 
has  been  but  niggard  with  me  to-night,  and  has 
now  left  me  but  seventy-five.  Make  it  seventy- 
five  and  I'm  with  you." 
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"  Done ! "  said  the  other ;  "  seventy-five  be  it. 
I  had  forgotten,  Herries  lad,"  he  went  on,  "that 
you  were  in  that  case.  Earlshall's  last  broadside 
carried  away  your  main-sail?  Eh?  Rake  him 
this  time,  boy,  rake  him.  He's  the  wealthiest 
pirate  on  the  high-seas  this  night.  Here's  luck ! " 
And  with  that  he  drained  his  glass  to  the  dregs. 

The  fall  of  the  dice  gave  the  order  of  play 
first  to  Herries,  next  to  the  man  on  his  right, 
to  wit  Earlshall,  third  to  the  little  rat-headed 
man  with  his  back  to  me,  whose  name  I  after- 
wards gathered  from  their  conversation  to  be 
Bethune,  and  last  to  the  Captain.  Herries  accord- 
ingly played,  laying  out  a  king,  a  queen,  a  five, 
and  a  three.  As  he  did  so  I  noticed  his  hand 
shake  more  violently  than  ever,  and  he  blanched 
visibly.  A  curse,  however,  from  Earlshall,  as  that 
individual  laid  down  a  hand  containing  no  royal 
cards,  brought  the  blood  back  to  his  face  with 
a  rush.  Bethune's  luck  was  no  better,  and  all 
now  lay  with  the  Captain.  How  things  stood  with 
him  I  had  known  from  the  beginning  of  the 
round,  for  I  had  noticed  his  eyes  light  up  with 
a  momentary  gleam  of  pleasure  as  he  glanced 
over  his  cards.  But  it  was  only  for  a  second, 
and  his  face  was  all  impassivity  again.  Herries 
was  now  violently  excited,  his  eyes  shone  in  his 
head  like  live  coals,  and  his  chest  seemed  to  heave 
as  if  he  were  being  choked.  Suddenly  the  Captain 
turned  to  him  and  said,  in  an  aggravating  tone, 
"  My  ace,  king,  jack,  and  ten  does  for  you,  lad ! 
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But,  look  you,  as  your  locker's  nigh  empty,  we'll 
cry  off  and  have  another  hand  with  stakes  at 
a  hundred,  for  the  odd  twenty-five  of  which  I'll 
be  your  banker."  The  other,  whose  face  had 
grown  white  as  marble  when  he  saw  the  Captain's 
cards,  became  suddenly  cool  and  collected,  and 
with  a  haughty  curl  of  the  lip  he  turned  to  him 
and  said,  "Captain  Nicholls,  your  charity  is  en- 
tirely misplaced.  Remember  that  a  Herries  always 
pays  his  debts  of  honour."  With  that  he  pushed 
his  little  pile  of  gold  over  to  the  Captain,  filled 
himself  a  huge  bumper  from  the  flask,  raised  it 
to  the  health  of  the  company,  and  draining  it 
at  a  single  draught  sat  down.  The  Captain, 
stupefied,  as  it  were,  at  the  unexpected  way  in 
which  his  proffer  was  received,  sat  silent  a  minute 
and  then  burst  out,  "So  be  it,  Master  Hell-fire, 
or  whatever  your  name  is.  Die  in  poverty  if 
you  like  for  all  I  care.  Gentlemen  "  (turning  to  the 
others),  "  as  we  can't  play  with  paupers,  I  think 
we'd  better  take  our  leave."  With  that  he  rose, 
but  Herries,  who  was  now  considerably  flushed 
with  wine,  leapt  up  and  prevented  him  moving 
further. 

"  By  Heaven,"  he  thundered,  "  you  shall  not 
go.  You  talk  of  paupers,  Sir  Pirate !  But  you 
shall  see  who  is  the  pauper.  I  have  yet  what 
would  buy  you  body  and  soul,  if  I  thought  your 
soul  was  worth  bargaining  with  the  devil  for." 
With  that  he  strode  to  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  taking  a  small  knife  prised  open  the  top 
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corner  panel  of  the  end  wall,  put  in  his  hand,  and 
brought  out  a  superb  necklet  of  diamonds  and 
rubies.  "  This,"  he  said,  holding  it  up  to  the  light, 
"  shall  be  my  stake,  and  I  put  it  against  three 
hundred  guineas  from  each  of  you.  I  warrant 
you  it  is  worth  it.  Let  me  tell  you  its  history. 

"Close  on  three  hundred  years  ago  a  priest 
came  from  the  Low  Countries  to  be  chaplain  in 
the  house  of  my  ancestors.  Little  was  known 
of  him  except  that  he  had  been  a  monk  in 
Antwerp,  and  for  some  political  reason  had  been 
forced  to  flee  the  country.  Coming  to  Scotland, 
where  the  Pope  was  held  to  have  but  little  sway, 
he  wandered  about  for  some  time,  a  beggar,  until 
one  day  he  happened  to  come  asking  alms  at 
Herrieshaugh.  The  then  baron,  learning  that  he 
was  a  priest,  and  being  at  that  time  in  want  of 
a  chaplain,  without  more  ado  gave  him  the  post, 
and  for  sixteen  years  he  held  it,  performing  the 
duties  faithfully  and  quietly.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  fell  sick  and  died.  But  the  day  before 
his  death  he  called  the  baron  to  his  side,  and  asked 
to  be  taken  to  the  chapel.  To  the  chapel  they 
took  him,  and  at  his  direction  bore  him  right 
up  to  the  effigy  of  the  Virgin  that  stood  there. 
He  gazed  at  it  in  mute  adoration,  and  then  taking 
from  his  cassock  pouch  this  necklet,  he  hung  it 
round  the  neck  of  the  image,  saying,  *O  holy 
Virgin,  in  Antwerp  I  robbed  thee,  but  now  do 
I  restore  to  thee  thy  due.  Let  me  die  in  peace.' 
With  that  he  fell  back  in  a  swoon.  They  carried 
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him  away,  and  next  day  he  died.  Such  is  the 
story  of  the  monk.  For  years  the  necklet  hung 
where  he  had  placed  it,  none  of  my  pious  ancestors 
daring,  or  indeed  wishing,  to  remove  it,  for  there 
was  an  old  wives'  tale  that  a  curse  would  follow 
whoever  diverted  it  again  to  secular  uses. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  diverted  it  to  secular  uses,  and 
I  dare  the  curse.  Shall  we  play  ?  " 

The  others  were  by  this  time  examining  the 
necklet,  which  from  their  admiring  exclamations 
I  judged  to  be  of  chaste  workmanship.  They  all 
nodded  assent  to  Herries'  suggestion,  and  the 
game  began — just  such  a  process  as  I  have  already 
described.  It  would  be  vain  for  me  to  try  to  give 
the  reader  any  idea  of  the  awful  suspense  that 
reigned  as  the  various  parties  played.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Herries  was  knocked  out  from  the 
first,  and,  whether  by  fair  means  or  foul  I  know 
not,  the  Captain  gained  the  entire  pool — jewels  in- 
cluded. After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  during  which 
Herries  sat  drumming  aimlessly  on  the  table  with 
his  fingers,  Earlshall  rose  to  go,  and  the  others 
following  his  example  made  ready  to  depart  also. 

"We  part  friends,"  said  Nicholls,  going  up  to 
his  young  host  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  Friends,"  said  the  other,  taking  the  hand ; 
"  friends  if  so  be  you  can  forgive  my  hasty  words, 
Master  Nicholls.  They  were  hasty  words,  and  I 
now  take  them  back." 

The  Captain  signified  his  forgiveness  by  an  im- 
patient gesture,  and  the  three  guests  moved 
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towards  the  door,  and  were  escorted  downstairs 
by  Herries,  who  took  with  him  one  of  the  candles, 
which  were  by  this  time  burning  low. 

As  I  gazed  into  the  empty  room  I  began  to 
wonder  again  if  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  But  no ! 
There  was  the  other  candle  still  burning,  and  here 
was  Herries  coming  back.  He  walked  over  to 
the  table  and  laid  down  the  candlestick.  For  a 
while  he  gazed  at  the  scattered  cards  with  eyes 
void  of  all  expression.  Then  he  took  one  up  and 
tore  it  in  two,  and  so  with  another  and  another 
till  he  had  destroyed  the  whole  pack.  The  frag- 
ments he  gathered  slowly  together,  and  with  a 
movement  indicative  of  decision  he  deposited  them 
in  the  heart  of  the  fire.  Then  with  a  gesture  of 
utter  abandonment  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  I  noticed 
that  his  body  heaved  with  great  convulsive  sobs. 
He  was  ruined ! 

So  real  and  concrete  did  it  all  seem  that  my 
natural  feelings  of  pity  prompted  me  to  rise  and 
comfort  him,  but  I  could  not  move :  the  indefin- 
able something  that  I  spoke  of  earlier,  still  held 
me  down.  I  had  the  will  but  not  the  power  to 
act,  and  so  lay  still  to  await  events.  And  now 
comes  the  last  and  most  gruesome  part  of  my  tale. 

Herries  had  not  lain  long  in  his  chair  ere  sleep 
assumed  dominion  over  him,  and  his  head  fell 
back  and  his  arms  dropped  by  his  sides.  The 
candles  were  by  this  time  guttering  in  their 
sockets,  giving  a  last  flare-up  before  going  out, 
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and  I  felt,  strange  to  say,  that  when  they  did  go 
out  the  awful  drama  of  which  I  was  the  sole 
witness  would  end  too,  but  I  knew  not  then 
what  the  last  act  was  to  be. 

Suddenly,  from  out  of  the  darkness  of  one  of 
the  window  embrasures,  I  saw  a  tall  figure  emerge. 
With  swift  cat-like  movements  it  glided  across 
the  room  to  where  the  young  man  lay,  and  as  it 
passed  by  the  candles  I  observed  that  it  was 
habited  after  the  fashion  of  a  monk.  The  cowl 
falling  away  from  one  side,  displayed  features 
whereon  was  imprinted  a  look  of  the  most 
implacable  hate,  and  the  teeth,  bared  like  an 
angry  dog's,  gleamed  horribly.  Certain  that  this 
strange  visitant  could  only  have  evil  intent 
towards  the  sleeping  man,  I  made  a  last  effort 
to  rise,  but  it  was  as  if  my  limbs  were  frozen,  and 
I  dropped  back  on  my  elbow,  helpless  and  almost 
out  of  my  wits  with  terror.  I  would  have  hidden 
my  eyes,  but  I  was  as  one  fascinated,  and  gazed 
on,  straining  eye  and  ear.  One  candle  had  now 
gone  out  and  the  other  was  giving  a  last  flare-up. 
By  its  light  I  saw  the  monk's  fingers  suddenly 
hook,  and  with  a  swift  dart,  like  that  of  a  hawk 
on  its  prey,  he  seized  the  sleeper  by  the  throat 
and  wrenched.  ...  A  gurgle  ...  a  groan,  and 
then  all  was  dark.  I  opened  my  mouth  to  cry 
for  help,  and  to  my  astonishment  was  able  to 
emit  a  sound,  though  ere  its  echo  had  died  away 
in  my  ears  the  world  had  fallen  away  from  me — 
I  had  fainted. 
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When  I  came  to  myself,  the  morning  sun  was 
streaming  in  through  the  blinds,  and  as  I  tried 
to  gather  up  the  broken,  scattered  threads  of 
consciousness,  I  felt  cheered  and  strengthened 
by  its  beams.  Then  I  remembered  all,  and  was 
straightway  filled  with  a  desire  to  find  out  what 
had  really  happened,  and  as  I  rose  to  go  into  the 
sitting-room  a  fear  seized  on  me  that  I  should 
there  be  confronted  with  a  corpse.  But  no;  all 
was  as  I  had  left  it  when  I  went  to  bed  the  night 
before.  Herries,  monk,  dice,  candles — all  gone. 
Was  it  then  a  dream  after  all?  I  had  one  way 
of  proving  it  still :  the  corner  panel.  Taking  my 
penknife  I  went  over  to  the  place  whence  I  had 
seen  Herries  take  the  jewels  the  night  before,  and 
slipping  it  in  under  the  wood  I  exercised  just  a 
little  force.  To  my — surprise  shall  I  say?  (for 
I  had  really  begun  to  fear  that  the  whole  thing 
was  some  trick  of  the  fancy)  it  opened.  I  put 
in  my  hand,  and  then  I  very  quickly  knew  it  was 
not  a  dream.  Lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  little 
hiding-place  were  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  silk 
handkerchief,  the  former  underneath  the  latter. 
Taking  these  out  I  carried  them  to  the  window 
and  examined  them.  Of  the  handkerchief  I  could 
make  nothing,  for  it  was  just  a  plain  silk  one, 
rather  yellowed  with  age.  But  the  paper  told 
me  all  I  needed  to  know,  for  on  it  were  written 
these  words:  "The  Virgin's  Necklet — J.  Herries, 
1717." 

DAVID  SCOTT. 
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THE   BEJANT 

i 

TIME  was   when   the  "  Cross "  and   I  were  well 
acquainted, 

Time   was   when  there  I  many  a  drink  would 

stand, 
An  awful  youth,  with  sober  sense  untainted, 

None  better  loved  when  I  had  cash  in  hand. 
I  never  ground,  no  dread  exams  hung  o'er  me, 

I  played  at  "nap"  all  night  with  fourth-year  men, 
At  billiards,  too,  Divines  would  often  floor  me — 

Ah  me  !  I  was  a  green  young  bejant  then. 

II 

Time  was  when  at  the  yearly  Gaudeamus 

I  feasted  high  on  Milton's  noble  cheer, 
And  whisky  drank,  sufficient  to  embalm  us, 

For  when  I  stopped  I  haven't  an  idea. 
Then  grandly  from  that  festive  scene  they  bore  me, 

I  was  too  much  for  one,  so  there  were  ten ; 
My  head  hung  down,  my  legs  were  stretched  before 
me — 

Ah  me !  I  was  a  bad  young  bejant  then. 

in 

Had  I  a  headache  ?     Glared  the  Profs,  assembled  ! 
What  mattered  that  when  Kermath's  shop  was 

near? 

Did  I  look  bashed,  I  shaved  and  thus  dissembled, 
And  spite  of  all  I'd  have  my  pint  of  beer. 

D 
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Time  was  L.A.'s  came  from  all  the  nation, 

Forsaking  other  academic  men, 
To  gaze  on  my  gowned  form  with  adoration — 

Ah  me !  I  was  a  fair  young  bejant  then. 


IV 

Time  was  when  Roberts  bored  me  with  his  version, 

And  Campbell  tried  to  madden  me  with  ira-ira-wat. 
I  much  preferred  to  hear  the  story  of  Ta  Phairshon, 

And  shout  in  chorus  to  our  Kai-ai-ai. 
But  now  I'm  vexed  with  humerus  and  sternum, 

I  grind  up  bones  with  hundreds  other  men ; 
My  tired  brain  reels  whene'er  I  try  to  learn  'em — 

Ah  me  !  I  would  I  were  a  bejant  gay  again. 

A  gay  young  bejant ! 
A  gay  young  bejant ! 
Ah  me !  I  would  I  were  a  bejant  gay  again ! 

GEORGE  PARK.! 
GEORGE  A.  8.  GORDON. 


SONG 

Tune— "  The  De'il  amang  the  Tailors" 

O  IT'S   blithe  up   at   Blair   in  the    season   of   the 

berry-picker, 
Merry  goes  the  motion  of  the  reel  and  lusty  lasses 

flicker 
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In  and  out  the  mirthful  rout  and  roundabout  and 

ever  quicker 
Tripping  in  the  twilight  to  the  dear  old  tune. 

And  ever  as  the  piper  plays  beneath  the  fainting 

opal  rays, 
Bewildered  is  the  gaze  to  tell  how  well  they  thread 

the  careless  maze, 
As  in  and  out  with  joyful  shout  the  youthful  rout 

keep  holidays 
By  dancing  till   the  nightfall   to  the   dear  old 

tune. 

And  it's  sweet  on  the  hairst  when  the  sun  frees  the 

busy  reaper, 
Still  the  happy  dance  goes  round  and  round  until 

the  dark  grows  deeper, 
Then   in   dreams   the   music   streams   and   still  it 

seems  to  every  sleeper 
Still  the  nimble  feet  obey  the  dear  old  tune. 

W.  H.  HAMILTON. 


AN   EXAMINATION   LEGEND 

(With  apologies  to  the  author  of  "  The  Slave's  Dream.") 

BESIDE  the  unswotted  tomes  he  sat, 

His  notebook  on  his  knee, 

His  brain  was  bare  and  nothing  there 
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Would  stick  that  he  could  see. 
Again  in  a  cloudfof  curling  smoke 
He  thought  of  i  his  degree. 

Grim  thro'  the  landscape  of  exams 

That  beastly  logic  shone ; 

A  bitter  pill  that  verbose  Mill, 

Psychology  had  flown. 

He  had  read  of  witching^Barbara 

Somewhere  in  his  Mellone. 

He  saw  once  more  his  keen-eyed  prof. 

Before  the  students  stand : 

Some  screweditheirjbrows,  some  kicked  up  rows, 

Few  plied  a  busy  hand. 

Here  words  fell  from  theismoker  which 

We  (need  not  understand. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  rag, 

Carnegie's  fee-threat  flew ; 

Solmorn  and  night  he  strained  his  sight 

O'er  scribbled  notes  he  knew 

Were  writ  in  English,  but  appeared1 

Like  Aramaic  to  view. 

One  night  he  dropped  his  briar  down 

And  dreamed  in  his  arm-chair 

Of  Body  and  Mind  and  Natural  Kind 

And  all  his  psychic  "  care," 

Saw  all  pass  off.  as  a  lightning-flash 

Thro'  clouds  in  upper  air. 
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Professors  and  all  th'  examining  host 
Bach  turned  to  a  labouring  job ; 
But  the  college  gang  so  fiercely-  sang 
(As  must  a  student  mob) 
That  starting  from  his  sleep  he  broke 
A  briar  worth  a  bob. 

And  sure  he  felt  the  examiner's  whip — : 

As  we  have  felt  the  same, 

For  "  spun  "  is  but  the  common  lot — 

So  the  poor  wretch  became 

A  chronic  sitter,  and  will  be 

Until  they  cage  his  name. 

:  JOHN  DOW. 


MARSH-MELANCHOLY 

A  LONELY  peel  set  in  a  lonely  marsh — 
A  ruin — black  against  a  ruby  sun 
That  sets  reflected  in  a  hundred  pools  ! 
I  close  my  eyes  .  .  .  and  still  see  ruby  suns 
Descending  on  great  marshes,  and  my  heart 
Is  full  of  memories  as  an  ancient  tower  .  .  . 
A  sad-blown  trumpet  like  a  woman  wails 
And  poppied  skies  are  crossed  by  riding  spears. 

J.  A.  K.  THOMSON. 
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A  DIRGE 

THERE'S  a  green,  green  spot  on  the  long  heather 
moor 

Where  the  hare  and  the  heath-cock  are  playing  ; 

And  the  blithe  bluebell  is  blooming  there, 

And  the  clear  heather  streams  are  straying. 
And  the  sky  is  blue,  and  the  earth  is  fair, 
But  alas  for  the  lad  that  is  lying  there  : 
The  winds  may  come,  the  winds  may  blow, 
The  summer  may  come,  or  the  winter  snow, 
But  aye  he  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep 
Like  the  lonesome  lochan,  still  and  deep, 

And  aye  my  heart  lies  buried  there, 

And  there  it  longs  aye  to  rest 

Where  my  love  lies  low  with  the  lowland  spear 

Fixed  deep  in  his  bonny  breast. 

O  my  love  was  fair  as  a  fairy  child, 

With  locks  like  the  raven's  wing ; 

His  eyes,  like  a  dove's,  were  soft  and  mild, 

And  he  sang  as  the  angels  sing. 

And  oft  when  the  flocks  were  folded  fast, 
When  the  winds  of  the  night  iwere  out  of  the 

west, 

When  the  stars  came  out  o'er  the  heather  hill, 
And  heaven  was  watching,  and  earth  was  still, 
Then  he  sang  of  the  hills  till  he  lulled  me  to 

rest, 
As  I  pillowed  my  head  on  his  bonny  breast. 
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But  his  voice,  alas,  will  I  never  more  hear, 

For  the  heather  is  blooming  gay 

Where  he  lies  pierced  through  with  the  lowland 

spear, 
And  I  would  that  there  I  lay. 

G.  A.iD.  LAURIE. 


EPHEMERIA 

GREY  clouds  of  a  desolate  heaven 

Are  over  the  flowerless  sod 
Where  the  hosts  of  the  tempest  are  driven 

Through  the  house  that  was  built  unto  God ; 
And  the  place  of  their  presence  is  dreary 

As  the  wraith  of  dead  years  that  have  sinned, 
And  the  wail  of  a  long  "  Miserere  " 
Is  keen  in  the  wind. 

They  are  filled  with  a  subtle  emotion, 
With  a  learning  of  mystical  lore, 

Who  watch  where  the  wrath  of  the  ocean 
Falls  fierce  on  the  desolate  shore, 

Who  walk  where  grim  Ruin  possesses 

The  shrine,  where  the  storm-winds  are  free, 

Who  hear  in^these  waste  wildernesses 
The  roll  of  the  sea. 

What  sounds  on  the  silence  are  bruited  ? 

What  warders  keep  watch  by  the  main  ? 
Strange  presences  pass,  sable-suited, 

Through,  the  fire-wasted  palace  of  Pain  ; 
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They  are  lords  of  the  desolate  heaven, 

Their  thralls  are  the  seasons  that  run, 
And  the  strength  of  their  hands  is  as  seven, 
Our  strength  is  as  one. 

Grey  clouds  of  a  desolate  heaven, 

Grey  waste  of  a  desolate  sea, 
Grey  stone  where  the  minster  is  riven, 

Grey  hope  for  the  days  that  shall  be  ; 
For  the  pillars  beneath  the  wild  grasses 

Make  sign  that  the  work  of  our  hand 
Is  vain  as  the  sea- wind  that  passes, 
And  shifting  as  sand. 

LIONEL  CHARLES. 


DREAMS 

IN  lofty  palaces  of  tossing  light, 

Woven  of  fire  and  moonbeams,  through  the  night 

Of  sweet  imaginings  my  spirit  soars 

In  ecstasy,  when  it  has  shut  the  doors 

Some  little  while  upon  the  things  of  sight. 

Mid  blossoms  rare  and  wonderful,  that  steep 
The  heavy  air  in  odours, — glowing  deep 
And  opening  on  me  all  their  dewy  eyes, 
I  wander  for  a  time  in  Paradise, 
Slow-pacing  through  the  corridors  of  sleep. 

MINNIE  H.   ANDERSON. 
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SONNET 

LET  not  the  edge  of  thy  desire  be  dulled 

But  back  thy  purpose  with  a  will  like  steel ; 
Wrench  off  the  hand  of  Fortune  from  the  wheel, 

Assume  the  helm  or  ere  the  seas  be  lulled : 

Then  let  the  vessel  of  thy  fate  be  hulled 

With  lightning,  prowed  with  adamant,  and  seal 
Thy  godlike  arrogance  by  making  reel 

Backward  the  blasts,  their  buffets  disannulled. 

So  shalt  thou  gain  the  goal  of  thy  desire, 
Howe'er  the  shrieking  eddying  Norns  deride 

And  circumscribe  thy  path  with  flickering  fire. 
Make  Hope  thy  slave,  Knowledge  thy  cherubin ! 
In  the  long  run  thou  canst  not  choose  but  win 

The  sheltered  fairway  and  the  following  tide  ! 

VICTOR  F.   MURRAY. 


'DEAR  CITY   OF  YOUTH  AND 
DREAM  " 

**  WHEN  I  go  back  to  Angus 

Across  the  Firth  o'  Tay, 
The  Sidlaw  Hills  will  glisten 

And  bright  will  be  the  day,  > 

The  country  lanes  will  sparkle, 

The  roadside  streamlet  play, 
And  the  winds  will  pause  or  pass  at  will 
Along  the  way." 
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But  when  I  came  to  Angus 
The  leaves  were  off  the  trees, 

The  hills  in  mist  were  hidden 
And  earth  had  lost  her  ease ; 

My  wonted  paths  dismayed  me — 
They  knew  me  not :  and  these 

That  I  loved  so  well  at  summertide 
No  more  could  please. 

"  O  Angus  hills  are  bonnie, 

And  Angus  air  is  free, 
But  over  in  St.  Andrews 

Is  sweeter  far  for  me  ; 
For  there  a  rougher  shore  is 

And  there's  a  bluer  sea, 
And  it's  O  !  to  wander  there  again 
Were  sweet  for  me." 


W.  H.  HAMILTON. 


A  LOCAL   SETTING   OF   "MARIANA 
IN   THE   MOATED  GRANGE" 

(With  apologies  to  Tennyson.) 

WITH  black  fag-ends  the  hearth-tiles 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all  ; 

The  aged  papers  slipped  from  the  hands 
That  held  the  sheet  to  the  Union  wall. 
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The  broken  swat  looked  sad  and  swore, 
Unshaken  was  the  clinking  bell, 
Seedy  and  torn  the  ancient  sell 

Upon  the  knotty  Union  floor. 

He  only  said,  "  I  am  an-hungered : 

Two  cometh  not,"  he  said — 

He  said,  "  I  am  a-hungry,  a-hungry, 

I  would  that  I  were  fed." 


The  bejant's  chatter  on  the  chair, 
The  fast  clock  ticking,  and  the  scoff 

Which  at  the  ticket-seller's  prayer 
The  tertian  hurled,  did  all  pass  off 

The  hour  ;  but  most  he  loathed  the  time 
When  the  thick-spoken  semis  lay 
Athwart  the  arm-chairs,  and  the  day 

Was  sloping  past  his  winter  prime. 
Then  said  he,  "  I  am  very  hungry ; 

Two  will  not  come,"  he  said — 

He  groaned,  "  I  am  a-hungry,  a-hungry, 

O  God !  that  I  were  fed." 

J.  DALL. 
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AN   EXAMINATION   PAPER   IN 
GOLF 

[A  NEW  course,  qualifying  for  the  Degree,  is,  we  learn  from  a 
lately  published  Ordinance,  "  Golf,  its  theory  and  practice."  By 
special  provision,  it  is  ''  not  to  be  combined  with  Agriculture,  nor 
with  Language." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  think  of  taking  up  this  fascinat- 
ing, though  difficult  subject,  we  subjoin  a  specimen  examination 
paper.] 

1.  "  Tityre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi." 

Would  this  be  a  good  or  a  bad  lie  ?  What 
club  would  you  recommend  to  Tityrus  ? 

2.  "  Claviger  Alcides." 

What  is  recorded  of  this  famous  caddie? 
Relate  his  adventures  with  the  Stymie- 
phalides. 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Thracian  Triballi, 

and  state  whether  four-ball  matches  were 
also  allowed  by  this  tribe.  Show  from 
historical  evidence  that  golf,  and  not  pawn- 
broking,  was  the  origin  of  the  name. 

4.  (1)  "I  would  that  I  were  dead." 

(2)  "  Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead !  " 

(3)  "  Oh !  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  ! " 
Illustrate  by  a  sketch  the  progress  of  the  ball 

(A)  towards  the  hole  (B)  at  stage  1,  stage  2, 
stage  3. 
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5.  (1)  Inutile  cingor  ferrum — "  I  take  the  iron, 

but  it's  of  no  use." 

(2)  Tres  super ;  unus  adhuc — "  Three  up  and 

one  to  play." 

(3)  Lydia,  dormis — "  L.,  you're  dormy." 

In  what  matches  were  these  words  uttered, 
and  by  whom  ? 

(4)  Et  ego  in  Arcadia. 

Where  was  this  bunker  ? 

6.  What  criticism   can    you    offer    on    Csssar's 

method  of  negotiating  the  Rubicon  water- 
hazard  ? 

7.  Describe  the  Seven-Hill  course  at  Rome.    How 

far  was  it  improved  by  (1)  the  Agger  of 
Servius  Tullius,  (2)  Curtius'  bunker  in  the 
Forum? 

"  Nee  fortuitum  spernere  caespitem."  In- 
dicate the  precise  position  of  this  notice 
about  the  replacing  of  divots. 

"  Depone  tuto,"  "  the  ball  to  be  dropped 
without  a  penalty."  Did  this  apply  to  the 
Tarpeian  rock  ? 

8.  Discuss  the  propriety  of  the  following  render- 

ings :— 

(1)  Ludere  parimpar — "To  play  the  like,  then 

the  odd." 

(2)  Permittere    ventis  — "  To    allow    for    the 

wind." 
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(3)  Totus  teres  atque  rotundus — "  All  even  on 
-  the  round." 

(4)  Nimis  graviter  ferre  —  "To  tak'  it  ower 

heavy." 

(5)  Miscuerunt  herbas  et  non  innoxia  verba — 

"  They  raised  a  cloud  of  J  turf  and  unpar- 
liamentary language." 

(6)  Tumidoque    inflavit    aheno  —  "  He    said, 

'  Blow  this  bulger  brassy ! ' ' 

W.   M.   LINDSAY. 


ZU  DIR 

I  DREAM  of  thee,  dear  heart,  when  through  the 

day, 

Sitting  beside  the  whispering  reeds,  I  hear 
Silver  and  clear  the  lark's  sweet  melody, 
Wash  of  the  wind  and  ripple  of  the  sea, 
Borne  softly  in  upon  my  listening  earj 
From  far  away. 

And  when  night  deepens  on  the  silent  shore, 
When  faint  mysterious  voices  cry  aloud, 
Forgotten  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
And  golden  visions  float  before  mine  eyes 
With  promise  of  sweet  happiness  endowed 
For  evermore. 
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The  strange  and  witching  glamour  of  the  sea  ' 
Draws  out  my  soul  with  subtle  spells  of  might, 
So  that  I  long  the  more,  as  still  I  gaze, 
To  slip  a  fairy  prow  into  the  haze,  j 
And  sail  away  into  the  heart  of  night 
Dreaming  of  thee. 

MINNIE   H.   ANDERSON. 


BENEATH  THE   SHADOW 

TREAD  softly ;  for  the  ground  is  sanctified 

Beneath  the  transom-shadow,  though  the  floor 
Be  paven  of  grasses  wild  for  evermore, 

Where  princes  treading  have  forgot  their  pride. 

Under  this  shade  nor  creed  nor  change  divide 
The  hearts  of  men,  and  like  the  men  of  yore 
Our  hearts  must  worship  in  the  minster  hoar 

Though  glory  be  departed  from  its  side. 

Bare  is  its  altar ;  there  no  more  shall  be 

The  Host  upraised,  the  mystery  of  the  feast ; 
Wild  winds  sob  out  its  anthem,  and  its  priest 
Is  Desolation.  These  alone  remain. 

Yet  still  its  footstool  is  the  eternal  sea, 

Its  roof  the  stars  uncounted,  without  stain. 

LIONEL  CHARLES. 
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WHEN  there  shall  be  no  moons  and  no  more  seas 

And  all  the  earth  is  fire  and  agony, — 

In  that  day  shall  the  Crimson  Horseman  ride 

Across  the  stars,  and  chains  of  livid  souls 

Go  down  into  the  Dark  like  trailing  smoke. 

But  I,  I  think,  shall  be  a  little  cloud 
Wind-shepherded  in  music  and  alone, 
Save  where  another  cloud  shall  swim  beside, 
Pearl-coloured  of  the  patient  eyes  of  Love 
That  waited  long  for  me  behind  the  Veil. 

C.   HILTON   BROWN. 


IN   FAR-OFF  DAYS 

ONE  quiet  September  evening  a  long  time  ago 
a  youth  came  out  of  a  big,  nail-studded  doorway 
in  a  high  wall  and  into  the  street.  He  was  tall 
and  slenderly  built,  but  strong-looking ;  and  by 
his  face,  that  was  very  pale  and  made  his  eyes 
seem  dark  and  deep-set,  you  might  tell  he  was 
a  student  at  the  little  pedagogy.  Quickly  he 
went  along  the  cobbled  roadway  until  he  came 
to  the  white  house  that  had  the  three  lilies  carved 
out  above  the  porch.  There  he  stopped  and  gave 
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a  sweet,  low  whistle,  and  shortly  the  door  opened 
and  a  young  girl  slipped  out.  Hand  in  hand  they 
went  down  to  the  cathedral  that  was  tall  and 
splendid  in  the  evening  light,  with  its  slender 
towers  that  looked  very  graceful  against  the  clear 
sky,  and  its  lofty  steeple  that  was  high  above 
them  all. 

After  evensong  was  over  he  led  her  out  by 
the  little  north-west  door  and  along  the  cloisters 
and  through  the  low  doorway,  used  mostly  by  the 
poorer  people,  that  opened  on  to  Swallow  Street. 
In  silence  and  slowly  they  went  past  the  grim 
castle  whose  sea-towers  were  catching  the  last  of 
the  sun's  golden  rays,  past  the  houses  with  high 
walls  and  the  cottages  with  children  playing 
round  the  doors  where  the  women  were  busy 
spinning  or  mending  the  nets,  and  right  on  until 
they  came  to  the  long,  yellow  sands.  Then  they 
stood  with  faces  towards  the  setting  sun  and 
together  said  over  again  the  vesper  hymn. 
When  they  had  ended  the  youth  turned  to  the 
girl  and  said  softly,  "  Ah,  Mervyn,  it  is  our  last 
evening  hymn  together ;  will  you  say  it  with  me 
when  I  am  far  away?"  He  looked  down  at  her 
as  she  spoke,  very  tenderly  and  with  loving  pity 
for  her  in  his  eyes  that  were  her  eyes  too,  she 
had  often  said.  She  was  very  fair,  this  cousin  of 
his,  though  she  had  come  from  the  cold  north. 
Had  not  the  beautiful  Queen-Regent,  the  English 
Rose,  asked  her  name  from  among  so  many  lovely 
maidens  waiting  to  welcome  her ;  and  being  told 

E 
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she  was  blind,  spoken  gently  to  her  and  broken 
off  a  spike  from  the  lilies  in  her  hand  and  fastened 
it  among  the  jewels  in  her  corselet.  And  the 
other  girls  with  their  flowers — sheafs  of  white 
lilies,  for  the  King  was  dead — had  been  jealous  and 
angry  till  they  remembered  Mervyn  was  blind 
and  could  not  see  how  the  gracious  lady  had 
honoured  her. 

"  Will  you  come  and  say  it,  Mervyn  ?  "  he  asked 
again.  She  said  no  word,  but  he  saw  her  lips 
trembled  and  her  breath  came  fast ;  and  then  they 
were  quiet  again.  Both  were  thinking  of  the 
many  times  they  had  come  to  the  smooth,  shining 
sands,  or  along  the  cliffs  past  the  harbour  and 
the  little  St.  Mary's  Church  on  the  rock,  where 
the  song  of  the  sea  was  louder,  or  out  by  the  old 
mill  and  over  the  little  bridge  to  the  dell  that 
was  a  cool  retreat  even  on  the  hottest  day.  Some- 
times he  carried  a  book  with  him  and  would  read 
over  an  old  tale  in  the  "fair  French  or  goodly 
Latin,"  and  now  and  then  he  would  read  from 
a  little  Greek  poetry-book  an  old  monk  had  given 
him ;  she  did  not  understand  it,  but  liked  to  listen, 
for  it  was  a  man's  language,  she  would  say,  and 
stronger  than  the  French.  And  now  Ranald  was 
going  away,  a  long  way  off  to  a  foreign  land  they 
knew  little  of.  He  was  going  to  study  with  Fra 
Bernardo  that  his  mother  knew  in  Florence,  and 
then  be  a  priest  in  the  Cathedral.  She  wondered 
what  she  would  do  without  her  cousin,  who  had 
always  been  so  good  to  her.  And  then  she  felt 
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a  great  pain  in  her  heart — she  had  never  under- 
stood before  what  his  vow  of  being  a  priest  meant, 
never  guessed  the  pain  it  would  bring  her. 

After  a  while  he  began  telling  her  about  the 
sky  and  the  clouds  and  the  silvery  thread  of  a 
moon — such  a  tiny  thing  it  was  and  still  in  the 
arms  of  the  old  moon,  as  if  afraid  to  set  out  on 
its  journey  among  the  big  clouds  and  brightly 
shining  stars.  Somehow,  as  he  told  her,  Mervyn 
felt  afraid ;  she  wished  she  had  her  mother  like 
the  moon  had  to  hold  her  safe.  Her  aunt  was 
good  and  kind,  but  only  she  wanted  her  mother. 
And  now  Ranald  was  going  away  too. 

And  so  she  turned  to  him  and  touched  him,  and 
as  he  put  his  arm  gently  about  her  and  looked 
down  he  saw  the  love  and  pain  in  her  deep  grey  eyes 
and  on  her  pale  face.  The  strange,  sweet  wonder 
of  her  love  was  hurting  her ;  he  knew  it  without 
any  words,  and  his  heart  smote  him,  for  he  could 
not  help  her,  he  could  not  speak  because  of  his 
vow.  Ah,  why  had  his  mother  made  him  promise 
to  love  and  serve  none  but  God ;  why  had  she  not 
let  him  be  a  soldier  like  the  others— it  would  be 
easy  to  die  fighting  like  his  father?  He  did  not 
understand  this  was  his  share  of  the  battle,  his 
share  of  that  awful  day  when  his  mother  had  called 
him  and  spoken  with  white,  set  face  of  his  father 
who  had  been  slain  with  all  the  King's  guard  trying 
to  their  utmost  to  save  the  dead  body  of  their  royal 
master,  and  then  she  had  made  him  swear  to  serve 
God  only.  He  had  liked  the  student  life  well 
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enough,  but  now —  Mervyn  was  there  waiting  for 
him  to  speak.  How  sweet  she  was  and  how  frail 
she  seemed  in  the  dim  purple  light.  He  had  not 
minded  so  much  before,  but  now  he  knew  she 
loved  him,  surely  he  ought  to  guard  her  with  his 
love.  But  then  his  mother — he  could  not  break 
his  vow  to  her  and  to  God,  and  so  he  was 
silent. 

But  their  evening  hour  was  over ;  they  must  not 
linger,  and  so  he  said  softly,  "  Come,  Mervyn,  we 
must  go."  And  then  his  words  faltered  and  came 
slowly,  "  Remember  me  when  you  come  here  after 
evensong,  and  God  watch  over  thee  till  I  return." 
He  did  not  know  she  was  rebelling  in  her  gentle 
heart,  and  wondered  why  she  murmured  over  the 
Agnus  Dei.  "  Miserere  mihi,"  she  kept  repeating 
ere  she  said,  "I  will  come  always  at  this  hour; 
we  will  be  together  then,  will  we  not?"  Then 
they  turned  and  in  the  darkness  went  slowly 
home. 

At  the  white  house  they  lingered  a  little.  He 
was  glad  he  had  said  good-bye  to  his  mother  in 
the  afternoon  ;  it  was  something  like  bitter  hate  he 
had  for  her  in  his  heart  now,  but  Mervyn's  gentle 
touch  banished  it  all,  and  very  tenderly  he  kissed 
her  good-night.  Her  lips  trembled,  but  she  spoke 
bravely :  "  Good-night ;  God  keep  thee,  Ranald,  and 
bring  thee  safe  again." 

Old  Nance  was  watching  for  them  and  let  the 
girl  in,  and  went  with  her  up  the  long,  winding 
stairs.  They  slipped  softly  past  Lady  Isobel's  door, 
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for  she  might  be  sleeping ;  but  when  they  reached 
Mervyn's  room  the  old  nurse  saw  the  girl's  quiver- 
ing lips  and  the  tears  on  her  white  face,  and  she 
understood ;  she  put  her  arms  round  her  and 
held  her  close,  and  hushed  her  with  loving  words 
until  she  was  quiet  again. 

Ranald  went  along  the  street  a  little  way  and 
then  turned  back.  He  walked  very  slowly,  paus- 
ing now  and  then  as  if  uncertain,  and  then  more 
swiftly  until  he  was  again  beside  the  Cathedral. 
He  went  into  the  church  and  up  the  long  nave  and 
down  the  steps  to  the  south  aisle,  and  knelt  before 
the  little  low  altar  under  the  tiny  swinging  lamp. 
Now  and  then  a  white-robed  priest  or  a  black-clad 
form  passed  him,  but  they  did  not  disturb  him. 
The  abbot,  who  knew  him,  in  passing  laid  his  hand 
on  the  bowed  head  and  gave  him  to  God's  keeping 
in  his  journey  on  the  morrow.  All  night  he  knelt 
there,  and  in  the  morning  his  face  was  calm  and 
peaceful  as  he  went  down  to  the  little  harbour. 

Ranald  was  away  a  long  time,  it  seemed  to 
Mervyn ;  she  missed  him.  Now  and  then  he  wrote 
a  letter  in  his  fine  scholar's  hand,  and  Lady  Isobel 
would  read  to  her  what  he  said,  but  the  words 
hurt  her ;  they  made  him  seem  far  away  indeed. 
Sometimes  she  would  sit  long  hours  with  her  harp, 
fingering  the  strings  softly  and  singing  in  her  sweet 
voice  the  old  songs  of  Elwis,  those  that  her 
mother  and  old  Nance  had  taught  her  in  the  north, 
like  "The  Maid  o'  Noroway,"  or  "The  Captive 
Maid,"  or  the  strange  one  that  hurt  her  when 
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she  sang  it,  "  The. Sea  Child  " — it  made  her  want  to 
lie  quiet  in  the  sea  too. 

It  was  old  Nance  who  took  her  to  the  Cathedral 
now,  and  always  after  evensong  they  went  down 
to  the  long  sands.  Her  aunt  often  scolded  her  for 
going  to  vespers.  The  girl  was  looking  white  and 
thin  ;  it  was  too  rough  on  these  stormy  days  for  a 
girl  to  be  out.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sea  as  well  as 
the  Cathedral  made  her  go  out,  but  her  aunt  did 
not  know  about  that.  She  lay  on  her  couch  all 
day  long,  and  they  did  not  tell  her  everything. 
Old  Nance  was  not  very  good  at  telling  her  about 
the  sea,  that  was  sometimes  quiet  and  peaceful 
with  the  pale  gold  light  on  it,  and  sometimes  grey 
and  muttering  under  the  dark  purple  clouds. 
Often  it  roared  and  shrieked  angrily,  and  the 
waters  came  in  roughly  at  their  feet,  and  then 
Mervyn  felt  a  little  afraid — it  made  the  distance 
wider  between  her  and  Ranald.  Sometimes  when 
the  sea  was  calling  her  she  thought  she  could  not 
wait  till  he  came  back  a  priest. 

One  evening  they  stood  very  quiet,  and  when 
Nance  began  to  tell  about  the  strange,  long,  yellow 
and  purple  lights  in  the  sky  the  girl  said,  "  Hush ! 
listen,  it  is  calling ;  the  sea  is  calling  me  to-night." 
And  then  the  old  woman  heard  her  murmur  yearn- 
fully  the  Agnus  Dei;  twice  she  said  over,  "  Miserere 
mini."  After  a  while  Nance  told  her  the  stars  were 
beginning  to  creep  out  in  the  sky,  and  the  girl  bade 
her  leave  her  for  a  little  by  herself  ere  they  went 
home.  So  she  walked  along  the  sands  thinking 
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sorrowfully  of  the  blind  girl,  and  her  heart  was  full 
of  pity  for  her,  "  the  poor,  white  lily."  As  she  went 
she  began  crooning  over  the  "  Sea  Child's  Song  "  that 
Mervyn  had  been  singing  in  the  afternoon,  the  old 
song  they  used  to  sing  on  the  little  Island  of 
Elwis  :— 

"  What  is  the  burden  of  your  low  song, 
What  are  you  calling  the  whole  day  long, 
Sea,  0  Mother  Sea  ? 

I  am  calling  you  home,  Child,  come  away, 
I  have  waited  you  here  this  many  a  day, 
For  I  know  how  your  heart  is  aweary  and  wae, 
Child,  O  Child  of  mine. 

Yes,  Mother,  I'm  tired  of  the  streets  o'  men 
And  the  bleak  hillside  and  the  sunless  glen. 

Then  come  home,  Child,  and  with  me  abide, 

And  safely  here  in  my  bosom  hide, 

For  my  bosom  is  loving  and  deep  and  wide. 

When  will  I  come  to  your  easeful  breast, 
When  will  I  come  in  your  arms  to  rest? 

Come  in  the  day  with  the  sun  full  at  noon, 
Or  come  in  the  night  with  a  blossoming  moon, 
But  soon,  dear  Child,  0  let  it  be  soon. 

Stretch  out  your  arms  to  me  through  the  foam, 

And  curl  your  fingers  about  my  feet — 

Oh,  but  your  clasp  is  sure  and  sweet, 

And,  Mother,  I'm  glad,  I'm  glad  to  be  home." 
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She  started.  She  had  forgotten  Mervyn,  and 
there  was  a  thick  sea-fog  had  come  up  and  hid  her 
from  view.  She  hurried  back,  but  could  not  see  her. 
Back  and  forward  she  wandered,  calling  and  calling, 
but  there  was  no  reply,  but  only  the  rushing  and 
moaning  of  the  sea.  How  cruel  and  gloating  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  waves  sounded ;  and  then 
a  sea-bird  wheeled  past  her  with  a  sharp,  low  cry — 
it  was  like  a  mocking  laugh.  For  a  long  time  she 
searched,  and  then  swiftly  and  fearfully  made  her 
way  home. 

It  was  three  mornings  after  that  a  white-clad 
form  was  brought  by  some  fishermen  to  the  Fleur 
House ;  and  because  the  girl  had  died  without  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  they  had  to  lay  her  where  the 
shadows  of  the  Cathedral  never  rested.  Old  Nance 
covered  the  grave  with  the  white  lilies,  and  said  it- 
did  not  matter  about  the  shadows  of  the  Cathedral, 
since  the  white,  young  Mother  of  God  cast  her 
shadows  on  her  all  the  night. 

One  day  Ranald  came  back  to  the  little  Cathe- 
dral town  to  see  his  mother  and  the  rest.  As 
the  little  vessel  drew  near  he  could  see  the  castle's 
gloomy  tower  and  the  five  thin  spires  of  the  great 
church,  and  he  sighed  deeply,  for  he  knew  that 
Mervyn  was  lying  there — his  mother  had  told  him 
about  her.  But  it  was  old  Nance  who  told  him 
where  to  find  her,  -and  very  soon  he  went  to  the 
quiet  grave  with  the  white  lilies  on  it  that  the 
old  woman  kept  fresh  over  her,  and  when  he  went 
he  laid  a  red  rose  among  the  white  blossoms.  And 
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very  soon  he  went  back  to  Florence — he  had  no 
wish  to  serve  in  the  Cathedral  now.  Sometimes 
he  had  thought  to  see  Mervyn  again  in  her  white 
dress  kneeling  fair  and  sweet  before  the  shining 
altar.  He  had  often  remembered  how  they  had 
knelt  there  together  at  High  Mass  on  the  last 
morning  before  he  went  away,  and  he  had  scarcely 
listened  to  the  priest's  droning  words  for  watching 
her  with  folded  hands  and  bowed  head  beside  him, 
and  dreaming  that  one  day  she  would  receive  the 
sacred  gift  at  his  hands. 

Long  years  after  he  came  back,  feeble  and  old 
and  worn  in  God's  service.  The  stately  grandeur 
of  the  Cathedral  was  gone  now,  and  the  church 
spoiled  and  already  deserted.  Only  a  few  of  the 
old  clergy  had  stayed  to  sorrow  over  the  broken 
beauty  of  the  place  they  loved,  and  he  dwelt  with 
them  in  the  little  red  priory. 

Often  he  would  go  to  where  Mervyn  lay  asleep 
and  call  to  her  softly  or  murmur  a  prayer  for  her, 
and  he  did  not  know  but  sometimes  she  heard. 
Sometimes  he  would  wander  to  the  old  mill  and 
remember  how  they  used  to  come  here  and  he 
would  read  to  Mervyn  or  tell  her  about  the  trees 
or  the  sky.  The  flowers  in  the  wood  reminded 
him  of  the  girl — the  soft,  trembling  music  of  the 
hyacinths  was  like  her  voice ;  the  anemones,  shy 
and  delicate,  seemed  like  her  fingers  clinging  in 
his ;  and  the  primroses,  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
woods  he  called  them,  forgetting  she  was  blind. 

One  afternoon  he   rested  by  the  little  stream 
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under  a  low  drooping  birch-tree,  and  the  branches 
that  were  golden  brown  in  the  autumn  sunshine 
were  like  her  hair.  He  remembered  drowsily  how 
one  day  they  were  on  the  sands,  and  weary  he  had 
fallen  asleep  at  her  feet,  and  when  he  woke  he 
found  his  face  hidden  in  the  fragrant  coolness  of 
her  hair  that  she  had  let  down  to  shelter  him 
from  the  sun's  fierce  rays.  It  was  so  long  ago 
that,  and  yet  he  felt  she  was  very  near.  And 
then  he  saw  that  the  sun  was  setting  and  sending 
long  streamers  of  crimson  and  gold  across  the 
sky  and  through  the  trees,  and  so  he  rose  to  go 
back.  He  would  be  late  for  vespers,  but  they 
would  not  miss  him,  for  often  he  went  down  to  the 
sea  and  sang  the  vesper  hymn  with  Mervyn  when 
the  brothers  were  in  the  little  chapel — they  did 
not  heed  him,  he  was  so  old. 

Wearily  he  went  along  the  road  and  into  the 
streets,  and  then  he  stopped.  Some  one  was 
singing,  and  he  remembered  the  melody;  it  was 
the  song  of  the  captive  maid  that  Mervyn  used 
to  sing.  He  listened  to  the  words  that  came  out 
to  him  through  the  open  latticed  window  in  a 
sweet,  clear  voice — 

"  Low  croons  the  sea  to-day 
Like  music  far  away, 
Death  is  so  siveei,  so  sweet. 

Soft  the  wild  sea-birds  call 
Round  the  grim  castle-wall, 
Death  is  so  sweet,  so  sweet. 
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Slow  chant  the  stars  at  night, 
Full  of  peace  infinite, 

Death  is  so  sweet,  go  sweet." 

The  voice  was  silent,  but  still  he  stood  listening, 
and  then  it  went  on  softer  and  more  tenderly,  for 
the  singer  was  thinking  of  the  poor  captive  maid. 

"  Come  when  I  speak  thee  fair, 
Ah,  come  in  my  despair, 

Come  toon,  come  soon,  tweet  Death. 

Swift  ease  me  from  my  pain, 
Ah,  come,  ere  Love  be  slain. 

Come  soon,  come  soon,  sweet  Dentil." 

The  voice  was  quiet  again.  A  great  sense  of 
loneliness  came  over  him,  and  he  went  on  very 
slowly  and  among  the  ruins  to  where  Mervyn  lay, 
and  stood  there  a  long  while.  By-and-by  the 
white  moon  came  out  in  the  sky  and  a  ray  of  light 
fell  on  the  grave.  It  was  even  as  old  Nance  used 
to  say — the  Mother  of  God  had  her  in  her  gentle 
keeping ;  that  was  the  light  from  her  sad,  tender 
face.  "Mervyn,  Mervyn,"  he  called  softly,  "dear 
one,  I  am  here,  beloved." 

He  started — surely  that  was  she.  Ah  yes,  it  was 
poor  Mervyn  feeling  out  for  him  with  her  hands 
that  were  holding  white  flowers.  "  Carissima, 
carissima  mia,"  he  whispered  softly,  "God  is 
good;  He  permits  it — mine  at  last." 

In  the  morning  they  found  him  lying  there  cold 
and  dead  but  with  a  happy  smile  on  his  worn  face, 
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and  beside  him  were  white  lilies  that  the  good 
brothers  laid  on  his  grave  by  the  little  chapel. 

I  have  heard  from  an  old  man  that  one  night  of 
the  year  the  beautiful  Cathedral  is  raised  up  again 
by  unseen  hands  and  a  great  company  gathers 
together  and  kneels  before  the  high  altar.  He 
told  me  that  after  the  joyful  chant  of  lovers  met 
after  long  time  is  ended  and  the  faint,  sweet  music 
of  the  angel  choir  has  died  away,  you  will  see  a 
fair  young  girl  rising  softly  and  feeling  out  to  the 
youth  at  her  side.  He  takes  her  hand  and  leads 
her  gently  from  the  Cathedral  down  to  the  long, 
golden  sands. 

Once  I  myself  thought  I  saw  them,  but  the  moon 
came  out  from  behind  a  cloud  and  they  vanished. 
Once,  too,  I  thought  I  saw  the  Cathedral  stand  tall 
and  fair  with  its  five  thin  spires,  and  the  windows 
were  all  lighted  up  and  sweet  voices  were  making 
strange,  mystic  music ;  but  midnight  struck,  and 
when  I  looked  there  was  nothing  but  the  pitifully 
broken  walls,  for  it  is  only  to  the  pure  in  heart  the 
vision  is  granted. 
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FRUSTRA 

COULD  I  fill  my  hands  with  the  scent  of  flowers 

And  the  fair  sad  hue  of  an  evening  sea, 

And  the  sound  of  the  Voices  that  ring  in  my  head, 

The  busy  Voices  of  dreamery, 

I  would  weave  a  song  for  the  weary  hours 

That  fall  when  the  laughters  of  life  are  stilled  .  .  . 

I  have  but  words  of  the  great  men  dead, 

Echoes  from  lips  that  the  dust  has  filled. 

W.  H.  HAMILTON. 


SONNET 

LOVE  sits  apart  from  Life  and  Death,  enthroned 

In  its  own  right :  Love, — not  a  wanton  boy 

Who  shoots  wild  arrows  of  desire,  disowned ; 

By  nobler  reason :  such  to  those  who  toy 

An  hour  with  verse  and  feeling.     But  true  Love 

Is  all  in  all,  all  knowledge  and  all  will 

When  known  aright ;  so  Dante  knew — above 

In  Paradise  with  Being  one,  though  still 

In  mortal  bonds  :  and  Shelley  knew,  who  sang 

Epipsychidion :  so  Plato  loved — 

All  thought  and  all  existence  else  had  proved 

A  prison  for  his  soul.     So  they  all  rang 

Their  music  out  of  thought.     Love  sits  apart  ? 

Nay,  Life  and  >  Death  are  one  in  Love's  great  Art. 

BICHABD  SMITH. 
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THE   CALL 

IN  this  old  sleepy  northern  town 
Beside  a  murm'ring  marge  of  sea, 

Grey  home  of  tales  of  far  renown, 
I  hear  a  voice  that  calls  to  me ; 

Words  reach  me  from  the  wintry  sea, 
And  ever  come  and  come  again, 

That  somewhere  in  the  world  for  me 
Life  full  and  fruitful  waits  ...  in  vain ! 

From  out  the  sky-line's  misty  blue, 
From  out  the  star-bespangled  sky, 

From  out  the  haunted  ruins  too, 

Arise  strange  voices  whispYing  "  Why  ?  " 

And  whether  skies  be  glad  or  grey, 
And  whether  seas  be  grim  or  kind, 

Day  in  day  out  these  urge  "  Away ! " 
And  evermore  I  stay  behind. 

Restless  my  spirit  hears  each  call 

And  longs  to  burst  thro'  bars  of  fate  : 

And  strangely  free  though  strangely  thrall 
I  keep  my  pact  with  God  .  .  .  and  wait. 

DAVID  ALEXANDER. 
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THE   SONG   OF  THE   STUDENT 

THERE'S  a  wee  bit  town  in  the  East  of  Fife 
Where  the  student  lads  lead  a  merry  life, 
For  they  have  no  care,  and  they've  got  no  wife 

To  worry  their  heads  for  a  minute  ! 
They  smoke  all  day  and  they  sing  all  night, 
And  they  crowd  to  the  pier  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Where  each  warbler  adds  his  little  mite 

With  the  joy  of  a  nesting  linnet ! 

When  the  morning  hours  have  ceased  their  crawl, 
And  they've  finished  their  "  dine  "  in  the  common 

hall, 
It's  away  to  the  chase  of  the  wee  white  ball 

O'er  green  and  burn  and  bunker ! 
Or  it's  out  to  the  field  and  over  the  grass 
With  the  ball  at  the  toe  for  a  kick  or  a  pass ;  ' 
And,  "  Down  to  the  depths  with  the  Prof,  and  his 
class," 

Is  the  yell  of  the  revelling  younker. 

When  the  moon^s  switched  on  and  the  sun's  turned 

out, 

Oh,  that's  the  time  when  they  gad  about, 
In  a  mischievous,  musical,  rebel  rout — 

What  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  peelers ! 
Howthey  grumble  and  grunt  at  the  sound  of  the  song 
Of  the  Yankees'  "  fifty  thousand  strong  " ; 
With  a  view  to  promotion,  how  they  long 

To  arrest  these  midnight  squealers  ! 
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By  the  dazzling  blue  of  St.  Andrews  bay, 
Oh,  the  student's  life  is  bright  and  gay 
As  the  lilt  of  a  lark  on  a  summer  day 

By  a  ladder  of  song  uprising  ! 
Then,  here's  to  the  lad  in  the  scarlet  gown, 
Both  a  bane  and  a  boon  to  the  ancient  town ! 
He's  wild  ?    Well,  in  time  he  will  settle  down 

In  a  manner  most  surprising ! 

W.   N.   NEILL. 


A   BOTANY   ORAL 

(After  Tennyson.) 

ASK  me  no  more  ;  a  turnip  this  may  be, 
'Tis  succulent  and  circular  in  shape. 
A  carrot  ?    Nay !     It  cannot  be  a  grape, 

A  water  melon,  cabbage,  or  a  pea. 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more ;  what  answer  can  I  give  ? 

I  gaze  demented  on  thy  tartan  tie. 

Smile  not ;  for  I  shall  poke  it  in  your  eye  : 
Ask  me  no  more,  or  thou  wilt  cease  to  live. 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more ;  my  fate  is  all  but  sealed, 
I  look  upon  the  specimen  in  vain, 
Another  hour  of  this  would  turn  my  brain. 

Ha  !  can  it  be  a  boiled  potato  peeled  ? 
Ask  me  no  more. 

W.   N.   NEILL. 
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OH  !  why  are  the  mountains  and  fields  so  fair, 
And  the  waves  that  glance  through  the  misty  air? 
The  season  is  colder  than  wont,  they  say ; 
Seas,  hills,  and  meadows  are  grey  in  grey  : 

Tis  thou,  'tis  thou 
Hast  shed  this  light  on  the  dreary  day. 

II 

Oh  !  why  so  friendly  are  all  I  meet, 

The  men  that  pass  through  the  stony  street, 

Erewhile  I  singled  but  in  one  ten  ; 

He  would  greet  me  once  and  not  turn  again : 

'Tis  thou,  'tis  thou 
Hast  given  this  life  to  the  world  of  men. 


in 

Oh !  why  are  the  women  so  fair  to  see  ? 
Each  one  has  a  several  charm  for  me. 
Methought  no  woman  could  please  me  more ; 
I  had  tied  my  bark  to  a  loveless  shore  : 

'Tis  thou,  'tis  thou 
Has  lent  this  grace  from  thy  bounteous  store. 

LEWIS   CAMPBELL 
F 
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GROTESQUE 

I  SAID  :  I  will  live  only 

With  thoughts  that  are  wise  and  fair. 
So  I  took  my  joys  and  my  sorrows 

And  flung  them  up  in  the  air. 

But  the  merry  thoughts  and  sad  thoughts 

Turned  to  stars  in  my  view ; 
The  happy  dreams  turned  to  red  stars, 

And  the  sorrowful  dreams  to  blue. 

I -drove  forth  my  dreams  in  the  day-time ; 

They  returned  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
When  night  was  only  a  white  pearl, 

And  midnight  only  a  grey. 

In  the  pale  June  night  they  returned 

To  a  loud  victorious  tune, 
Banner  and  bugle  and  drum 

Rolling  under  the  moon. 

(Out  of  imagined  loves 

And  ancient  sorrows  gone  by 
Of  the  ancient  men  I  have  spun 

This  subtle  philosophy). 

J.  A.  K.  THOMSON. 
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WE  sat  over  the  fire,  my  friend  Crawford  and  I, 
one  cold  October  evening.  Crawford  had  spent 
the  last  month  in  Paris,  and  could  talk  of  nothing 
else,  nor  was  I  at  all  eager  to  check  him.  "  Another 
thing  they  have  in  Paris  which  they  don't  have 
here,"  he  was  saying,  "  the  quais  by  the  river,  with 
their  rows  and  rows  of  bookstalls.  Edinburgh 
can't  hold  a  candle  to  it  there.  And  that  reminds 
me " 

Here  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  little  copy  of 
St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  bound  in  dark  leather, 
beautifully  tooled  on  the  back  and  sides.  He 
handed  it  to  me  and  said:  "No,  even  in  France 
they  can't  turn  out  things  like  that  nowadays.  I 
picked  it  up  on  one  of  the  bookstalls  I  was  talking 
about.  But  the  binding  isn't  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  it ;  look  at  that  paper  inside." 

I  opened  the  book,  and  discovered  that  two 
large  sheets  of  paper  had  been  folded  and  placed 
between  the  fly-leaf  and  the  title-page.  I  took 
them  out  and  examined  them.  They  were  yellow 
with  age  and  covered  everywhere  with  a  fine 
close  writing,  which  was  still  legible,  although 
the  ink  had  faded  to  a  dull  brown.  I  looked 
more  closely,  and  saw  that  the  words  were 
French,  and  that  on  the  second  sheet  the  hand- 
writings were  not  alike,  for  half-way  down  the 
last  page  the  thin  tremulous  script  of  the  first 
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writer  seemed  to  grow  more  shaken  and  uncertain, 
and  the  manuscript  was  completed  a  little  further 
down  in  a  bolder  and  a  firmer  hand. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  My  French  is  some- 
what rusty,  and  you  can  never  tell  an  /  from 
an  s  in  these  old  manuscripts." 

"Shall  I  translate  it  for  you?"  said  Crawford, 
taking  the  papers.  "It  is  a  strange  production. 
I  do  not  know  what  you  will  think  of  it." 

"  You  whet  my  curiosity ;  please  translate." 

This  is  what  Crawford  read  to  me  on  that  cold 
autumn  evening : — 

The  snow  beats  hard  on  the  Priory  walls  on 
this  the  ninth  day  of  February  in  the  year  1587. 
From  my  little  window  I  can  hardly  see  the 
orchard  wall,  so  thick  come  the  flakes,  and  along 
the  corridors  doors  are  creaking  and  banging  in 
the  wind.  I  should  smile  now  if  one  were  to  call 
this  "  fair  France,"  only  I  am  in  no  smiling  mood 
to-day.  Something  impels  me  to  write  of  these 
far-off  days,  when  I  was  a  student  at  St.  Andrews 
and  an  officer  of  the  Archer  Guard  at  Holyrood 
House.  I  had  thought  that  these  times  were 
forgotten,  that  Brother  Eustace  and  Laurence 
Fotheringham  were  as  two  different  men,  but  I 
deceived  myself,  for  to-day  the  past  is  more  with 
me  than  the  present.  At  times,  too,  I  fancy  that 
I  hear  the  sound  of  a  bell.  It  must  be  fancy,  for 
our  chapel  bell  would  not  ring  so  faintly,  and  the 
bells  of  the  neighbouring  village  would  not  have 
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so  deep  a  sound ;   yet  the  noise  has  been  echoing 
in  my  ears  all  morning. 

How  well  I  remember  that  wild  evening  in 
January,  twenty-nine  years  ago !  Christmas  had 
passed,  the  "daft  days"  were,  and  with  my  two 
friends,  Scrymgeour  and  Wedderburn,  I  was  return- 
ing to  St.  Andrews.  The  gale  had  delayed  us 
as  we  crossed  from  Dundee  to  Ferry-port,  and 
after  that  the  sodden  roads  made  difficult  walking, 
so  that  it  was  almost  dark  when  we  halted  at 
the  little  inn  at  Leuchars.  Nevertheless  we  re- 
solved to  push  on,  for  we  knew  the  road  well, 
and  the  gale  had  abated.  But  before  we  had 
reached  Bishop  Wardlaw's  Bridge  the  snow  came 
down  thicker  than  ever,  the  last  glimmer  of  light 
faded  from  the  west,  and  the  east  wind  buffeted 
us  hither  and  thither.  We  were  not  a  little 
afraid,  but  we  talked  confidently,  joined  hands, 
and  walked  straight  forward.  Suddenly  Wedder- 
burn knocked  against  something  that  gave  out 
a  hollow  noise.  We  felt  about  carefully,  and 
discovered  that  we  were  at  the  door  of  a  little 
cottage.  We  knocked,  and  heard  a  stir  within, 
but  no  answer.  Again  we  knocked,  but  still  the 
door  was  shut,  though  now  a  light  glimmered  at 
the  window.  Losing  my  patience,  I  shouted : 
"  Open  to  us,  good  people ;  we  are  neither  ghosts 
nor  robbers,  but  three  poor  travellers  lost  in  the 
storm."  It  was  enough ;  the  door  was  slowly 
opened  by  a  white-faced  old  fisherman,  and  we 
were  allowed  to  enter.  Once  we  were  in,  he 
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and  his  wife  strove  to  make  up  for  their  show 
of  inhospitality.  Food  and  drink  were  set  before 
us,  fresh  wood  was  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  we 
were  invited  to  warm  ourselves  before  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  let  you  in  before,"  said 
the  old  fisherman  in  his  quaint  Fife  tongue;  "it 
was  foolish  of  me,  but  I  was  afraid." 

"  Afraid  of  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Then  you  do  not  know — you  do  not  know 
about  the  fair  woman  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied ;  "tell  me  about  her." 

"Well,  I  have  never  seen  her,  but  my  brother 
did  once.  People  say  that  on  a  wild  night  like 
this  a  knocking  is  sometimes  heard  by  those  who 
live  in  lonely  houses.  If  any  one  opens,  a  beauti- 
ful woman  comes  in  and — was  that  any  one 
knocking  ?  " 

We  all  listened,  but  we  could  hear  nothing. 
I  looked  at  my  host,  and  saw  that  his  face 
showed  white  even  in  the  glow  of  the  firelight. 

"  It  is  the  wind,"  I  said ;  "  go  on.  What  is  the 
woman's  name  ?  " 

"  Her  name  is — but  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  are  you 
sure  you  heard  no  noise  ?  " 

"Nothing,  except  the  wind  and  the  falling 
embers.  But  who  or  what  is  the  woman  ?  " 

The  old  man's  voice  sank,  and  we  all  grew 
white  as  he  whispered,  "Her  name  is  Death." 
Then  he  started  up  with  a  cry:  "The  knocking, 
do  you  hear  it?  do  you  hear  it?  Mary  have 
mercy  upon  us,  she  is  come  ! " 
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We  listened  intently,  nor  dare  I  say  that  none 
of  us  trembled.  Sure  enough,  we  could  hear  a 
low  measured  tapping  on  the  door  of  the  hut. 
We  sat  still  for  three  minutes  or  more,  but 
the  tapping  still  continued.  I  began  to  grow 
ashamed  of  my  fears.  Was  I  to  send  a  stranger 
wandering  to  his  death  because  of  some  words 
spoken  by  a  doting  old  man?  So  before  the 
others  could  think,  I  stepped  to  the  door  and 
unloosened  the  pin.  For  a  few  moments  we  could 
see  nothing,  for  the  snow  drove  into  the  room, 
and  the  whole  house  was  full  of  eddying  smoke. 
After  the  door  had  shut  to  with  a  clash,  we  were 
aware  of  an  exceedingly  fair  woman  standing 
before  us.  She  was  robed  in  a  long  shimmering 
garment  of  green,  which  glittered  with  amethysts 
and  rubies.  Her  hair  was  long  and  golden,  with 
a  reddish  light  in  the  depths  of  it,  and  her  face — 
but  who  shall  describe  it  ?  I  have  read  of  Helen, 
for  whom  the  Greeks  warred  through  ten  weary 
years,  and  of  Isoud,  whose  loveliness  drove  men 
mad,  but  even  now  I  cannot  think  that  they 
were  fairer  than  that  glittering  woman.  She 
glided  to  the  door  which  led  to  an  inner  room, 
no  one  hindering  her.  A  moment  she  paused 
on  the  threshold  and  beckoned  me  to  follow ; 
then  she  entered.  I  sprang  forward,  but  Wedder- 
burn  sought  to  detain  me,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  persuade  him  to  let  me  go.  I 
entered  the  other  room.  To  my  astonishment  it 
seemed  quite  empty.  I  called  for  a  light,  and 
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we  searched  in  every  recess ;  but  no,  our  visitor 
had  disappeared. 

We  returned  to  the  fire,  and  gazed  at  each  other 
blankly  enough.  The  old  fisherman  and  his  wife 
were  down  on  their  knees  among  the  ashes, 
clattering  away  vigorously  at  their  beads,  and  we 
knew  that  for  ourselves  there  would  be  no  sleep 
that  night. 

The  long  night  passed,  and  we  resumed  our 
journey.  Often  we  would  talk  of  the  strange 
visitor  of  the  night  before,  for  with  the  light 
our  courage  had  returned,  but  we  could  come 
to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  We  reached  St. 
Andrews,  where  the  old  friends  and  the  old  tasks 
speedily  banished  all  thought  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  fisherman's  hut. 

The  weeks  and  months  passed  rapidly,  and 
before  two  years  had  ended  I  was  done  with  St. 
Andrews.  It  was  no  longer  a  place  for  us  of  the 
old  faith;  the  Colleges  were  ruled  by  Knox's 
friends,  and  the  great  Cathedral,  once  the  glory 
of  our  country,  was  now  a  roofless  ruin.  My 
blood  boils  yet  as  I  think  of  that  day  of  rapine. 
Our  Church  has  faults  enough,  I  well  know,  but 
a  faith  which  makes  war  on  everything  beautiful 
can  never  be  the  faith  for  me.  I  was  sick  at  heart 
for  the  condition  of  my  country,  but  I  could  not 
mend  it,  for  I  was  only  a  youth,  the  younger  son 
of  an  obscure  country  laird  ;  so  I  girded  my  sword 
about  me  and  went  into  the  French  service. 
Four  years  I  spent  in  France,  and  gained,  they 
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say,  some  distinction,  but  I  was  weary  for  the 
sight  of  our  leaden  skies  and  the  bleak  little 
tower  of  Fotheringham.  In  the  autumn  of  1663 
I  returned  to  Scotland,  and  a  few  months  after- 
wards joined  the  Archer  Guard  as  lieutenant. 
Our  duties  were  to  watch  over  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood  and  guard  the  six  great  gates  of  the 
city. 

It  was  then  that  I  first  saw  our  Queen  (will  the 
bell  never  stop  tolling?).  I  was  on  guard  at  the 
Netherbow  Port  when  she  swept  up  on  her  white 
horse  with  her  four  Maries  behind  her  and  my 
lord  of  Arran  at  her  bridle-rein.  The  gates  were 
opened,  and  I  saluted  as  she  galloped  past,  but 
my  hand  could  hardly  hold  the  sword,  so  shaken 
and  bewildered  was  I  by  the  vision  of  her  loveli- 
ness. From  that  day  forward  I  was  her  liege 
worshipper.  There  is  no  other  name  for  it.  I 
did  not  desire  to  possess  her;  I  felt  that  she 
was  not  of  my  world,  and  that  a  lifetime  of 
striving  could  not  make  me  worthy  of  her.  It 
was  enough  to  see  her  face  and  have  a  word  from 
her  occasionally,  and  the  next  three  years  were 
spent  in  a  dream  of  happiness. 

Only  once  was  it  broken.  I  had  been  sitting 
in  the  lodging  of  my  friend  Charteris,  and  our 
talk  turned  to  the  Queen.  I  poured  out  my 
praises  of  her — how  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Scotland  loved  her,  and  how  under  her  guidance 
our  country  would  once  again  be  counted  among 
the  nations.  "Of  her  would  I  say,  as  the  poet 
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said  of  another  fair  woman  of  old — '  Surely  in 
her  all  beauty  is  gathered  up  as  in  a  flower,'  and 
for  us  the  only  praise  to  be  rendered  is  worship 
and  silence."  Thus  ended  my  rhapsody,  but 
Charteris  shook  his  head. 

"I  once  thought  as  you  do,  Laurence,  but 
strange  doubts  assail  me.  It  seems  that  no  one 
can  prosper  in  her  shadow.  Think,  King  Francis 
died  before  he  reached  his  nineteenth  year;  the 
Queen's  friend,  Rizzio  —  you  know  what  has 
become  of  him.  I  was  in  St.  Andrews  when 
Chastelard  was  burned — poor  infatuated  fool,  but 
he  met  his  death  bravely.  Arran,  who  used  to 
follow  the  Queen  with  his  looks  wherever  she 
went — he  is  mad  now;  yet  she  does  not  smile 
any  the  less.  Who  will  follow  next " 

I  could  contain  myself  no  longer  and  broke  in : 
"Look  here,  Frank,  you  were  my  friend,  else  I 
should  run  my  sword  through  your  body;  as  it 
is,  you  can  be  my  friend  no  longer.  Little  did  I 
think  that  you  had  so  base  a  mind,  that  you  could 
slander  one  so  fair  and  innocent.  Farewell,  until 
you  acknowledge  that  your  words  are  false." 
With  these  words  I  closed  the  door  haughtily 
behind  me  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

This  happened  in  January  of  the  year  1567. 
On  Saturday,  the  eighth  day  of  February,  the 
Queen  called  for  me.  She  was  in  the  little 
supper-room  where  Rizzio  had  been  murdered, 
with  only  one  attendant.  I  bowed  to  her  and 
she  began — 
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"Are  you  not  on  duty  to-morrow  night  at  the 
gate-house  of  the  Palace  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  was. 

"  You  know  that  there  is  a  masque  at  the  Palace 
then.  You  have  been  looking  pale  of  late — nay, 
do  not  protest — pale  and  troubled.  We  are  care- 
ful of  our  subjects'  welfare.  Leave  your  watch  for 
one  night,  no  one  will  suffer,  and  come  to  the 
masque.  Do  not  hesitate  now ;  remember  that  I, 
your  sovereign,  command  you." 

I  could  not  resist  her  entreaty,  and  the  next 
evening  saw  me  at  the  masque.  Would  I  could 
forget  that  terrible  night,  when  my  lord  of  Albany, 
the  Queen's  husband,  was  foully  murdered  in  the 
house  of  the  Kirk-of-field !  Had  I  only  been  on 
guard  the  murderers  would  not  have  escaped,  for 
one  of  my  men  challenged  Lord  Bothwell  at  the 
gate-house,  but  foolishly  let  him  pass.  I  was 
blaming  myself,  when  a  wild,  a  horrible  suspicion 
flashed  over  my  brain  and  made  all  my  blood  stop. 
It  was  the  Queen  who  had  asked  me  to  leave  my 
post  for  one  night — had  she  anything  to  do  with 
Darnley's  death?  I  strove  to  fight  down  the 
thought,  but  it  came  before  me  in  all  sorts  of 
fearful  shapes,  and  the  words  of  Charteris  echoed 
in  my  brain.  I  must  be  satisfied  at  once;  if  it 
were  false,  the  falsehood  must  be  shown  at  once ; 
if  it  were  true — I  could  not  tell.  I  hurried  up  the 
Canongate  to  the  Castle,  whither  the  Queen  had 
betaken  herself  after  the  murder,  and  after  some 
little  delay  I  was  admitted.  My  trouble  now  was 
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to  gain  access  to  the  Queen,  and  it  was  only  after 
I  had  told  the  guards  that  my  business  was  one 
of  life  and  death  that  I  was  allowed  to  see  her. 
I  was  ushered  into  a  little  room,  draped  all  in 
black,  and  with  half -shuttered  windows.  Some  one 
rose  as  I  entered.  It  was  the  Queen. 

I  ga/ed  upon  her.  No,  one  so  fair  and  gracious 
could  never  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  But  my 
thoughts  were  broken  upon. 

"  What  is  your  errand,  good  sir  ?  Have  you  too 
come  to  spy  upon  our  grief  ?  " 

"  No,  your  Majesty,  but  you  told  me  to  leave  the 
Palace  gate-house  on  Sunday  night." 

"I  always  thought  that  in  you  I  had  a  loyal 
and  dutiful  subject,  but  now  my  very  kindnesses 
you  throw  back  in  my  face.  Has  any  slanderer 
gained  your  ear  ?  " 

"There  are  whisperers  who  say  that  wherever 
you  go,  Death  follows." 

"And  why  should  it  not,  tell  me  that — why 
should  it  not?  Look  at  my  hair;  see,  was  ever 
gold  more  lovely  ?  And  my  hands  that  loose  it — 
poets  have  called  them  lilies ;  but  well  you  know 
that  never  was  lily  so  fair.  My  face,  you  would 
gaze  upon  it ;  but  you  dare  not,  for  you  would 
tremble  and  fall  down  before  its  beauty.  And  you 
ask  if  death  is  to  outweigh  all  this.  Is  death  to 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  beside  love,  or  the  music 
of  violins,  or  the  scent  of  roses,  or  this  one  perfect 
face  before  which  all  the  world  bows  in  worship  ? 
Forgive  me,  for  I  am  weary  and  alone,  and  I 
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know  not  what  I  say.     But  I  forgot,  you  are  my 

enemy,  you  cannot  trust  me " 

"  Nay,  madam,  I  shall  trust  you  till  my  death." 
"  Whether  you  trust  me  or  not,  I  have  faith  in 
you.  See,  I  am  writing  a  letter.  Take  it  to  my 
lord  Bothwell — believe  not  what  slanderers  say  of 
him,  for  he  has  been  deeply  wronged — take  it,  and 
the  rash  words  you  have  spoken  to  me  are 
pardoned." 

I  bowed  down  and  kissed  her  hand,  the  fairest 
hand  in  all  the  world ;  then  I  took  my  leave.  I 
went  to  my  lodging  to  prepare  for  the  journey  and 
snatch  a  bite  of  food.  As  I  entered,  a  thought 
came  into  my  brain.  The  Queen's  face,  that  face 
"before  which  all  the  world  bows  in  worship" — 
where  had  I  seen  it  before?  I  pondered  the 
question,  then  gave  a  sudden  start  of  horror.  Yes, 
I  remembered  now ;  her  face  was  the  face  of  the 
strange  woman  I  had  seen  in  the  fisherman's  hut 
nine  years  before.  My  limbs  trembled  under  me, 
and  something  seemed  to  rise  in  my  throat  as  if 
to  choke  me.  With  an  effort  I  fought  down  my 
weakness — perhaps  my  memory  had  failed  me ;  but 
110,  I  remembered  too  well.  If  so,  what  of  the 
letter?  I  looked  at  it,  the  dainty  seal  and  the 
wavy,  graceful  handwriting.  Surely  this  could  not 
be  a  message  of  death.  But  now  it  seemed  that  I 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  fearful  precipice,  and  that 
if  I  did  not  act  at  once  I  should  be  lost ;  so  I  broke 
the  seal  of  the  letter  and  read  its  contents.  They 
were  brief  indeed  :  "  The  fellow  that  bears  this  grows 
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troublesome.    See   that  he  is  removed — MARIE  R." 
Truly  she,  the  fairest  of  all  women,  was  Death. 

Of  what  happened  in  the  next  few  weeks  I  but 
dimly  remember,  for  they  passed  like  a  fevered 
dream.  I  left  Scotland,  and  became  a  Franciscan 
brother  in  this  little  monastery  here  (the  bell  has 
not  ceased  ringing).  The  twenty  years  have  passed 
peaceably  enough,  a  little  monotonously  perhaps  ; 
but  if  no  great  joys  enter  here,  no  great  sorrows 
come  either.  The  Queen  is  now  in  an  English 
prison,  but  even  there  her  presence  throws  a 
shadow.  Bothwell  is  a  homeless  exile  now,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  greatest  nobleman  in  all 
England,  had  to  yield  up  his  life  because  of  her. 
The  bell  grows  louder  now,  louder  and  deeper 

"  Here  the  handwriting  changes,"  said  Crawford ; 
"  some  one  else  must  have  written  what  follows." 

Strange  is  the  tale  which  I  relate,  strange  and 
hard  of  belief.  On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  of 
February,  1587,  as  I  was  walking  along  the  corridor 
which  leads  by  Brother  Eustace's  cell,  I  saw  a 
strange  shape  gliding  towards  me.  She  passed 
quite  close  to  me,  and  I  could  mark  her  well.  Her 
hair  was  like  spun  gold,  and  it  fell  over  garments 
of  green,  which  glittered  with  rubies  and  amethysts. 
Her  face  made  me  lower  my  head — it  was  so 
beautiful — and  on  her  white  throat  she  wore  no 
ornament  save  what  seemed  to  be  a  slender  thread 
of  crimson  silk.  She  went  to  Brother  Eustace's 
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door,  pushed  it  gently  aside,  and  entered.  I  was 
affrighted,  but  when  half-an-hour  had  passed  and 
no  one  appeared  I  called  Brother  Leonard,  and 
together  we  entered  Eustace's  cell.  There  was  no 
one  there  save  Eustace,  and  he  lay  quite  still  with 
a  look  of  victory  on  his  face.  It  was  quite  plain 
that  he  was  dead. 

Four  weeks  have  passed  since  then,  and  strange 
news  has  come  to  us.  On  the  ninth  day  of 
February,  Mary  Stuart,  once  Queen  of  France  and 
Scotland,  was  beheaded  in  Fotheringay  Castle. 
Was  the  bell  which  Eustace  heard,  the  passing  bell 

at  Fotheringay  ?    Was  the  shape  which  I  saw 

but  God  alone  can  tell. 

I  had  listened  spellbound  while  Crawford  read 
to  me.  Now  he  had  finished,  and  with  an  uneasy 
laugh  he  said :  "  Makes  one  creep,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Will  you 
send  it  to  Hume  Brown  ?  It  ought  to  make  a  stir 
among  the  historians." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear  fellow.  Such  things  can  have 
no  place  in  history — even  though  they  are  true." 

ROBERT   L.    MACKTE. 
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ROMANCE 

HER  eyes  are  as  the  dreaming  moon  of  night 

Rising  through  the  clouds  upon  an  autumn  eve, 

And  in  them  is  the  mystery  of  life ; 

Her  voice  is  like  the  laughter  of  the  winds — 

The    glad   spring   winds  new-born    from  highest 

heaven, 

Or  as  the  evening  music  of  the  sea ; 
Her  kisses  are  God's  gifts  in  a  bitter  world. 
She  is  in  every  lovely  thing  that  is, 
And  every  lovely  thing  is  kept  in  her. 

C.   HILTON   BROWN. 


SONNET 

(After  the  French  of  Pierre  de  Ronsard.) 

A  BUNCH  of  clustering  flowers  I  send  to  thee, 
Of  flowers  full-blown  my  fingers  culled  but  late, 
For  had  not  I  this  evening  sealed  their  fate, 

Morning  had  found  them  scattered  from  their  tree. 

Let  these  in  surety  witness  bear  to  thee 
That,  tho'  thy  beauty  incommensurate 
Break  in  rare  blossom  now,  yet  thou,  through 
fate, 

Shalt  fall  and  wither  even  as  suddenlv. 
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Time  passes  by,  time  passes  by,  my  sweet ; 

No !  'tis  not  time,  'tis  we  who  pass  away ! 
And  soon  cold  clay  will  clothe  us  head  to  feet. 

Where  then,  our  lovesome  dalliance  of  to-day  ? 
When  we  are  dead,  love  cannot  blossom  there  .  .  . 
Wherefore,  mine  own,  love  me  whilst  thou  art  fair. 

VICTOR  F.    MURRAY. 


THE   GENTLEMAN   OF   LEISURE 

IF  you're  landed  in  St.  Andrews,  when  you've  been 
some  years  away, 

You  will  wander  with  a  disappointed  stare ; 
Every  man  you  know  is  gone,  excepting  only  one, 

For  the  Gentleman  of  Leisure's  always  there. 
He  loafs  about  the  town,  in  a  trencher  and  a  gown, 

With  a  note-book  and  a  cleek  beneath  his  arm : 
He  goes,  just  as  he  thinks,  to  the  class-room  or 
the  Links, 

And  he  never  seems  to  come  to  any  harm. 

He  is  somehow  never  worried  going   in  for  his 

degree, 

And  though  his  hours  of  labour  have  been  few, 
It  is  frequently  allowed  that  when  better  men  are 

ploughed, 

The  Gentleman  of  Leisure  muddles  through. 

6 
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It  is  not  the  man  who's  coolest,  nor  the  man  whose 

head  is  fullest 

Of  the  figures  and  the  facts  about  the  case 
Who  achieves  the  most  success,  for  although  his 

learning's  less, 
The  Gentleman  of  Leisure  takes  his  place. 

And  when  the  session's  past,  and  he  reaches  home 

at  last, 

He  leaves  a  lot  of  little  things  behind : 
Such  as  little  bits  of  paper,  at  which  his  parents 

look  aghast, 

But  the  Gentleman  of  Leisure  doesn't  mind. 
If  the  old  man  cuts  up  rough,  his  mother's  kind 

enough 

To  pay  the  bills  he  couldn't  pay  before  ; 
He's  returned  with  his  degree,  had  a  glorious  six 

months'  spree, 
And  where's  the  man  who's  going  to  ask  for  more? 

The  teaching  is  immoral,  but  you  know  the  facts 

are  true, 

And  I  leave  some  other  writer  to  explain  them ; 
It  is  not  by  taking  pains  that  you  multiply  your 

brains, 

Till  your  skull  is  hardly  fitted  to  contain  them. 
It's  the  man  who  knows  the  right  amount  of  work 

he  has  to  do — 

And  the  Gentleman  of  Leisure  proves  the  rule — 
Who  rises  on  the  ladder,  while  the  Grinder  sits  below, 
And — nobody — can — say — he — is — a — fool ! 

B.  BARCLAY. 
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MELANCHOLIA 

THIS  happy- weary  night  of  heavy  June 
The  melancholy  of  a  merry  tune 
Played  far  away  awakes  a  memory 
Whose  pale  uncertain  luminosity. 
Is  as  a  white  lethargic  night  of  June. 
A  solemn  tacit  and  carnation  moon 
Looms  on  the  low  horizon,  and  athwart 
The  moon  the  dark  forebodings  of  my  heart 
Are  an  unending  line  of  wolves  that  run — 
Repeated  silhouettes — one  after  one 
Across  the  mild  carnation  of  the  moon 
And  makes  my  inmost  life  for  horror  swoon 
(Eyeing  the  gleaming  rictus  and  thin  tongue) 
And  shake  the  too  low  cross  where  I  am  hung. 

J.  A.  K.  THOMSON. 


THE  DREAMERS 

THIS  is  the  story  of  him  that  men  called  Kenneth 
the  Absent  all  the  days  that  he  dwelt  alone  with 
the  goats  and  the  sea-birds  on  the  little  isle  of 
Gobharay,  and  cared  not  for  his  father's  house, 
although  every  hour  he  could  see  the  smoke  of 
it  three  miles  up  the  loch.  I  never  thought  I 
should  enter  that  house  again,  or,  indeed,  ever  use 
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pen  and  paper  more,  as  now  I  do  that  men  may 
know  indeed  that  they  had  reason  enough  to  call 
me  Kenneth  the  Absent  although  I  was  in  sight 
of  my  birthplace. 

My  father,  Angus  M'Lean,  had  his  croft  in  the 
west  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Beannaig,  that  ran  for 
four  or  five  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  big  hills. 
Mountains  sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
in  the  fine  days  of  spring  or  summer  mirrored 
themselves  in  the  unrippled  blue.  We  lived  on 
a  little  patch  two  miles  from  the  nearest  township, 
where  the  houses  huddled  together  at  the  head  of 
the  loch.  Beyond  us  lay  little  else  but  the  bare 
rock,  where  the  birds  nested  and  little  tufts  of  sea- 
grass  clung.  And  so  I  grew  up  in  a  place  of  wind 
and  sea,  of  grey  winters  and  summers  that  threw 
the  purple  and  gold  on  cloud  and  mountain,  a  land 
of  rocks  and  moors  and  brawling  torrents,  a  home 
of  solitude.  I  was  the  only  child  of  my  mother, 
and,  though  that  made  me  all  the  lonelier,  yet  my 
soul  grew,  and  I  began  to  understand  the  voice  of 
the  wind  and  the  call  of  the  waves.  My  mother, 
too,  was  one  who  understood,  and  often,  as  she 
sat  at  the  door  in  the  long  summer  evenings  and 
looked  with  me  at  the  wonderful  sundown  across 
the  waters,  she  would  seem  as  in  a  trance.  My 
father  had  brought  her  from  Tiree  in  the  far  south, 
and,  though  he  loved  her  well,  he  did  not  under- 
stand her,  for  his  face  was  always  set  to  the  hard, 
unfruitful  ground,  and  in  the  winter  evenings, 
when  others  would  walk  a  mile  or  two  to  a  ceilidh 
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over  some  hospitable  fire,  he  would  stay  by  himself, 
looking  sour  and  sad.  He  was  one  who  had  suffered 
some  strange  baffling,  and  could  not  be  consoled. 

The  other  member  of  our  household  was  the 
fairy  child  Eilidh,  and  it  is  of  her  I  must  speak  if 
you  would  understand  me  and  the  life  I  led.  A 
distant  relative  of  my  mother's  had  gone  with 
her  husband  to  the  great  city,  and  after  a  few 
years  there  was  widowed.  Then  she  herself  began 
to  fade  out  of  life,  and,  before  she  died,  got  some 
one  to  write  to  my  mother  asking  her  to  take  care 
of  her  little,  sightless  child,  for  she  knew  of  no  one 
else  who  would.  At  first  my  father  was  unwilling 
to  take  the  child  into  his  house  because  she  was 
blind,  yet,  seeing  his  wife  yearning  for  a  greater 
share  of  motherhood,  he  consented.  I  well  re- 
member the  day  she  came  to  us.  My  mother  told 
me  that  the  fairies  were  sending  me  a  sister,  and 
so  I  thought  of  her  from  the  first  by  a  name  which 
in  our  tongue  signifies  the  fairy  child.  My  father 
had  promised  to  take  me  with  him  to  bring  her 
home,  and  we  set  out  early  one  morning  in  the 
boat.  It  was  high  summer,  and  the  sun  had  been 
up  for  an  hour  or  more.  I  was  a  little  fellow  of 
five  years  old,  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  been 
taken  outside  the  mouth  of  the  loch.  Huddled 
up  in  the  stern  with  a  greatcoat,  I  sat  and  drank 
in  the  rapture  as  we  turned  down  the  sound,  the 
light  dancing  and  sparkling  from  every  wave,  and 
the  sun  brushing  mist  and  cloud  from  the  hills. 
Presently  the  boat  from  Glasgow  came  steaming 
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up  the  sound,  a  wonder  to  me  who  had  never  before 
seen  the  steamer,  but  only  sometimes  in  the  night 
heard  its  distant  scream.  It  swept  right  up  to 
us,  and  stopped  at  our  signal.  Some  steps  were 
let  out  from  the  side,  and  two  kindly  men  led  down 
a  little  girl,  pale  of  face,  with  dark  hair,  and 
strange  eyes  that  looked  before  her  unchangeably. 
She  was  put  beside  me  in  the  stern,  the  steamer 
passed  on,  and  we  turned  home.  I  do  not  re- 
member clearly  the  years  that  followed  imme- 
diately after,  but  I  know  that  gradually,  and 
because  she  needed  it,  my  life  became  a  service  of 
my  foster-sister  Eilidh.  My  mother  once  told  me 
that  she  hoped  I  would  be  a  strong  man  like  my 
father,  and  yet  that  she  wished  to  see  me  with  the 
graces  of  a  woman  also,  that  I  should  be  tender 
and  kind  and  helpful.  Truly  it  seemed  that  my 
companionship  with  Eilidh  would  teach  me  all 
that,  for  she  could  go  nowhere  and  do  nothing  of 
herself.  Many  days,  when  the  spring  birds  were 
singing  loud  in  our  ears,  we  went  the  way  together 
to  my  father's  sheep  at  lambing-time  or  brought 
home  the  cows  in  summer  twilights,  and  ever  she 
was  in  my  care.  Of  course  we  were  schoolmates 
too,  for  the  teacher  had  learned  in  the  south  to 
teach  the  blind  to  read  by  the  finger.  And  so 
through  the  winters  we  two  tramped  every  day 
our  rough  journey  to  school  with  bogs  and  rocks 
in  our  way,  and  I  would  have  to  lead  her  by  the 
hand  or  carry  her  here  and  there.  Sometimes  she 
grieved  that  she  was  a  burden,  and  we  never  let 
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her  know  that  I  carried  always  two  peats  to  school 
instead  of  one.  As  I  grew  bigger,  my  father  would 
let  me  manage  the  boat  myself,  and  it  added  much 
to  my  schooling  in  self-reliance  that  Eilidh  usually 
came  fishing  with  me.  She  was  proud  when  I 
taught  her  to  steer  by  following  my  words,  and  it 
was  this  new  feeling  of  being  able  to  do  something 
of  use  that  made  her  love  these  expeditions  above 
all.  When  we  were  cutting  the  peats  or  shearing 
the  sheep,  she  would  sit  and  sing  us  songs  of  the 
distant  island  that  her  mother  came  from,  but  this 
did  not  delight  her  so  much  as  did  our  little  ad- 
ventures with  wind  and  wave.  She  was  one  born 
for  adventure,  with  the  heart  and  the  limb  for  it, 
and  I  think  it  was  when  the  tiller  trembled  in  her 
hand  and  the  waves  went  swishing  past  that  a 
light  shadow  of  sorrow  for  her  blindness  and  help- 
lessness came  upon  her  face.  Yet  with  all  this 
spirit  she  was  a  dreamer  like  my  mother  and  my- 
self, and,  being  undistracted  by  things  seen,  was 
all  the  more  sensitive  to  the  sounds  about  her, 
and  so  had  attuned  her  soul  to  the  whisperings 
of  breeze  and  sea.  Many  a  time  I  lay  with  my 
face  buried  in  the  heather  listening  while  she  sang 
to  me  what  the  wind-people  told  her,  and  some- 
times I  could  catch  for  myself  the  music  that  came 
so  easily  to  her  finer  ear.  And  then  I  would  spend 
hours  trying  to  recall  what  I  had  heard  in  the 
realms  into  which  she  had  led  me.  So  we  became 
fellow-pilgrims  in  the  unseen  land  that  lay  about 
us,  and  Eilidh  was  the  guide. 
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The  time  came  when  the  little  school  and  its 
teacher  could  do  no  more  for  me,  and  I  spent  two 
long  winters  preparing  for  college,  for  my  father 
was  ambitious,  and  ever  kept  at  me  that  I  should 
be  looking  that  way.  And  so  it  fell  out  that  I 
went  to  the  big  city  when  I  was  seventeen  and 
spent  my  winters  there,  coming  back  in  the  spring 
for  six  months  to  the  croft  and  the  open  heaven. 
I  spent  solitary  weeks  in  my  southern  lodgings, 
and  when  I  came  back  had  little  to  tell  of  except 
what  I  had  got  in  books.  Eilidh,  now  almost  a 
woman,  would  sit  with  delight  to  hear  me  read 
some  of  the  poets  that  sing  the  soul's  mysteries, 
but  she  seemed  now  to  have  become  reserved,  and 
seldom  spoke  to  me  of  her  experiences  among  the 
unseen  things.  She  would  talk  of  the  common- 
places of  our  lives,  but  the  quiet  that  at  times 
possessed  her  seemed  the  signal  that  she  wished 
to  veil  what  in  earlier  years  had  found  her  readiest 
confidence.  All  this  caused  in  me  vague  feelings 
of  dissatisfaction  and  misgiving,  feelings  that  I 
never  interpreted  or  understood  till  that  happened 
which  made  it  all  plain. 

It  was  one  day  early  in  my  second  summer 
home  from  college  that  we  sat  together  on  Gob- 
haray.  We  had  crept  out  the  loch  to  the  fishing- 
ground  before  a  light  breeze,  and  had  landed  in 
the  rocky  islet  to  eat  our  midday  meal.  During 
the  meal  we  became  strangely  silent.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  knowing  what  to  say,  on  my  part 
at  least,  for  I  had  taken  two  of  the  fishes  we 
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had  caught  and  had  baked  them  in  a  wrapping 
of  cool  soft  moss,  and  that  had  been  the  special 
feast  in  our  childhood's  days.  Then  we  crossed 
over  without  speaking  to  the  little  spring  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  I  led  Eilidh  by  the  hand 
as  in  days  past,  and  she  came  as  if  she  had  still 
been  a  child.  We  knelt  and  drank  in  turn,  and 
old  memories  came  rushing  back  upon  me. 

"  This  is  where  you  made  your  hands  a  drink- 
ing-cup  for  me,  Eilidh !  "  I  said. 

She  did  not  turn  her  face  to  where  I  spoke. 
"I  remember  too,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
Then  she  gave  a  little  laugh  :  "  It's  you  that  should 
be  forgetting  our  childish  customs,  you  from  the 
college  and  a  great  man  to  be.  What  would  a 
big  man,  taller  and  broader  than  his  father,  they 
say,  be  doing  playing  a  child's  game  ?  " 

"  But  I  want  us  to  be  the  same  with  each  other 
as  we  always  were,  Eilidh." 

At  this  the  blood  trembled  to  and  from  her 
cheek,  and  her  voice  dropped  again :  "  Which  of  us 
has  changed  ? " 

"  Eilidh,  I  was  thinking  the  days  were  different 
when  you  told  me  about  the  wind-folk  and  what 
they  said." 

Her  head  fell  upon  her  breast,  and  she  seemed 
so  distressed  that  I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her 
more,  but  kept  gazing  straight  out  across  the 
blue  waters  in  the  sound.  Then  the  answer  came 
in  a  slow,  strange  voice  : 

"The   wind-folk,    Kenneth,   are   real  folk  —  my 
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mother  and  my  father  and  others  who  are  dead, 
as  men  say,  and  some  who  are  alive  like  your 
mother.  I  know  where  they  are  and  how  they 
fare,  even  though  they  are  far  away.  But  lately 
neither  father  nor  mother  have  been  near  me, 
but  there  was  one " 

Here  she  stopped  abruptly  as  one  might  if 
caught  in  a  reverie.  Then  with  some  brightness : 
"  Why  did  not  you  tell  us  you  were  so  ill  last 
February?  And — and,  Kenneth,  you  remember 
you  told  us  how  you  felt,  away  in  Glasgow  though 
you  were,  all  the  day  and  night  that  I  was  lost 
on  the  hill?" 

"Oh!  Eilidh,  Eilidh,  I  know  it  all  now.  How 
blind  I  have  been,  and  now  I  am  glad,  for  I  can 
always  be  with  you.  Indeed,  I  will  not  go  back 
to  the  south  at  all,  and  we  will  hear  together  the 
wind-folk  speak  to  us." 

"  Maybe  I  might  go  away." 

I  took  her  hand.  "  You  can't  go  anywhere  with- 
out me  to  lead  you." 

Then  a  change  passed  over  her,  and  she  broke 
away  from  me  quickly. 

"Your  father  speaks  of  the  kingdom  that  you 
are  to  win.  For  he  has  great  hopes  of  you.  .  .  . 
And  I  am  hindering  you,  Kenneth  M'Lean.  I 
would  not  have  let  you  know  had  you  not  asked 
me  this  afternoon.  We  will  not  speak  of  this 
again,  and  do  your  best  to  forget  me  till  you  come 
into  your  kingdom." 

When  she  had  finished   I   knew  not  what  to 
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say,  and  had  no  more  time  to  think  of  it,  for 
the  tide  had  gone  back  some  way,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  enough  for  me  alone  to  get  the  boat 
into  the  water.  So  we  got  to  the  boat,  and  in 
another  hour  were  home.  My  mother  went 
to  see  Eilidh  to  bed,  and  came  back  looking 
troubled.  Then  from  my  own  bed  I  heard  my 
father  and  mother  talking  far  into  the  hours 
when  the  morning  sun  was  rising  over  the  hills 
in  the  north-east.  Next  day  my  father's  anger 
broke  upon  me,  and  I  left  home  for  good. 

Those  who  knew  me  need  little  more  of  my 
tale.  They  will  now  know  why  I  passed  my  days 
among  the  men  of  the  city,  a  dreamer  from  whom 
all  worldly  success  turned  away.  I  cannot  hope 
to  make  them  understand  the  terrible  days  I 
passed  when  Eilidh  died.  There  was  no  news 
from  home,  for  my  mother  was  forbidden  to 
write  me.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  travel  home, 
for  I  had  little  enough  money  to  keep  me  from 
starving ;  and  all  the  time  I  knew  that  something 
was  wrong,  just  as  Eilidh  had  known  of  my 
illness.  The  old  men  in  Beannaig  still  tell  of  the 
day  of  my  return — how,  footsore  and  tired,  I  met 
the  funeral  of  Eilidh  and  my  mother,  as  the  pro- 
cession wound  its  way  slowly  up  the  hill  to  the 
little  burying-place.  Those  who  tell  the  story 
say  that  I  was  stricken  mad  with  grief  and  with 
my  hard  life  in  the  south,  and  that  in  my  madness 
I  stayed  as  a  hermit  for  years  upon  Gobharay. 
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But  the  truth  is,  I  went  to  Gobharay  because  there 
I  thought  I  would  be  able  most  easily,  among  the 
most  familiar  of  scenes,  to  meet  Eilidh  among  the 
people  of  the  wind.  And  so  it  was  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  till  I  began  to  get  older  and  to 
care  less  for  the  cold  winters  in  the  little  hut 
I  had  made.  With  the  passing  of  youth  and 
vigour,  the  visions  seemed  to  fade  and  my  world 
become  bleaker  and  bleaker  as  doubts  crept  in 
whether,  after  all,  I  had  not  spent  my  days  in 
vain  imaginings.  So  I  returned  to  the  mainland 
and  built  again  the  ruins  of  my  father's  house, 
where  I  stayed  till  they  made  me  teacher  of 
the  little  school.  So  Kenneth  the  Absent  returned, 
and  now  among  his  ever-changing  little  band  of 
children  he  waits  the  day  when  he  will  go  for 
a  longer  absence. 

A.   S.  KYDD. 


A  NOCTURNE 

SERENE,  the  city  resteth ;  night 

Her  silent  ways  in  moonlight  steeps ; 

Beneath  her  feet  the  waves  are  bright ; 
Deep-lulled,  she  sleeps. 

Grey,  shadowy  forms  above  me  rise, 
The  towers  that  sentinel  the  town, 

Lords  of  the  waste  where  ruin  lies 
'Neath  skies  that  frown. 
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Dim  voices  of  a  vanished  day 

Re-echo  from  each  ancient  hall 
Where  ivy  fringes,  cold  and  grey, 

The  moss-grown  wall ; 

Where  peace,  with  meditation  blent, 
Flies  not  the  sea-winds  sharp  and  keen, 

And  every  breeze  is  redolent 
With  what  hath  been. 

LIONEL  CHARLES. 


THE   SUMMIT 

TOPT  by  the  jasper  pinnacle  of  pride 

Towers  the  mountain  that  these  feet  have  climbed ; 

Far  falls  the  chasm,  and  deep  on  either  side 

Sink  the  dark  gorges  my  slow  pace  hath  timed. 

And  now  my  tread  is  on  the  radiant  peak, 

My  golden  aegis  is  the  setting  sun, 

Around  me  all  the  glories  gladly  break, 

My  prayer  is  fully  answered — I  have  won ! 

And  yet  I  turn  me  to  my  loss  behind, 

Peer  through  the  gloom  that  rolls  beneath  my  gold ; 

Their  bones  are  blanching  in  the  desert  wind — 

The  men  I  loved,  and  sorrowed  with,  of  old : 

My  comrades.     Down  the  mountains  dies  a  moan 

Of  me  who  wear  a  crown  and  live — alone ! 

W.  H.  HAMILTON. 
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THE  WAY  OF  LIFE 

SOMETIMES  when  the  great  night  is  overhead 

I  see  myself  as  one  who  walks  alone 

In  some  strange  place  where  lesser  things  are  dead 

(The  foolish  threads  of  which  men's  lives  are  sewn), 

A  narrow  place  of  sand  between  two  seas, 

Two  great  cold  seas,  and  over  them  a  cloud, 

Where  no  stars  shine  and  God  has  made  no  trees, 

But  only  desert  darkness  like  a  shroud. 

There  that  lone  traveller  jests  for  very  fear 

And  turns  his  thoughts  to  trifles  as  he  goes, 

And  thinks  of  the  sand,  and  shuts  the  sea  from  his 

ear 

With  foolishness  and  sin,  because  he  knows 
Of  some  great  ultimate  thing  that  lurks  beside 
To  sweep  him  as  the  sea  sends  in  her  tide. 

C.   HILTON  BROWN. 


SHADOWS 

I  KNOW,  when  your  wet  lips  are  prest  on  mine, 
And  pallid  hands  are  like  a  prayer  to  hold 
This  erring  heart  before  your  tender  shrine, 
My  love  is  poor  as  dross  to  virgin  gold. 
Then  days  remembered  like  a  sombre  cloud 
In  vain  regrets  these  magic  hours  enshroud. 
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When  I  recall  red  days  of  careless  sin, 

I  tremble  to  encrimson  this  pale  rose, 

Or  with  dull  sense  and  meagre  soul  to  win 

So  delicate  a  flower,  that  fragrant  blows. 

For  you  have  led  me  to  a  holy  place, 

Where  I  have  walked  with  God  a  little  space. 

E.  P.  DOUGLAS-IRVINE. 


A  DREAMER 

READ  o'er  my  songs  that  praise  her  and  delight 

In  eyes  and  hair,  red  lips  and  laughter  low, 

And  her  clear  voice  that  such  a  charm  could  throw 

As  set  Orion  singing  down  the  night ; 

Then  tell  me  if  I  have  not  fashioned  bright 

Her  image  like  a  queen  of  long  ago — 

Calm,  strong,  mysterious  as  the  North,  but  so 

Not  lacking  welcome  sweetness  in  the  sight. 

I  hear  the  olden  murmur  of  my  lays 
Haunting  and  unfulfilled,  and  in  my  heart 
Wake  old  sweet  words  elected  for  her  praise. 
But  ah,  they  bring  not  her !  they  are  but  my  own 
White  dreams  built  round  her  image  by  my  art. 
Her — living,  true — my  song  has  never  known. 

W.  H.  HAMILTON, 
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RECOLLECTION 

ONE  night  this  September  I  saw  the  Plough 
leaving  its  lowest  point,  rising  and  swinging  up- 
wards on  the  autumn  furrow,  and  I  suddenly 
remembered  how  that  sign  used  to  mean  to  me 
the  coming  of  the  winter  and  its  work,  first  at 
the  school  and  the  home  work  each  evening ;  then 
how  before  my  bejant  session  it  had  signalled 
that  the  new  life  was  close  at  hand;  then  how 
for  many  years  it  said :  "  Too  late.  The  summer 
is  all  gone.  The  exams,  are  here." 

Two  other  things  I  never  see  in  the  sky  without 
thinking  of  the  old  time.  One  is  the  evening 
when  first  Orion  clears  the  east  and  strides  to 
the  south.  Perhaps  I  have  seen  his  shoulders  be- 
fore, just  above  the  hill;  but  here's  his  glorious 
belt  and  his  giant  knees,  and  all  the  homely 
autumn  stars  look  dull  in  comparison  with  his 
tropical  brilliance;  and  the  workaday  world  is 
changed  to  the  life,  the  happiness,  the  brightness 
of  the  Winter  Session.  Orion  speaks  again  on 
that  night  when  I  first  see  him  setting  far  south- 
west, and  I  know  the  end  is  on  me — hope,  despair, 
feverish  haste  in  work  and  amusement,  and  wild 
long  nights  of  parting. 

I  am  not  there  now,  but  these  things  make 
that  time  real  and  everything  after  as  valueless 
as  a  dream,  something  that  seems  as  remote  as 
the  events  of  a  sleepless  night  do,  when  next 
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morning's  sun  is  shining.  And  really,  the  old 
St.  Andrews  man  finds  the  whole  of  existence 
leavened  by  his  time  up  there.  It  forms  a  standard 
by  which  he  compares  pleasures,  people,  places, 
and  at  a  hundred  things  the  old  life  realises  itself 
before  him  for  an  instant.  Some  texts,  some 
psalms  have  an  intimate,  a  perennial  meaning  to 
him,  and  every  phrase  of  longing  for  Jerusalem 
gives  him  a  funny  feeling.  "Mark  well  her 
bulwarks,  set  up  her  houses  .  .  .  Peace  be  within 
thy  walls  and  plenteousness  .  .  ."  The  choir 
sings;  "Yea,  if  I  remember  not  Jerusalem  in 
my  mirth  .  .  ."  and  it  is  for  no  city  of  David,  but 
another,  that  a  lump  comes  in  the  throat. 

And  there  is  one  old  man  at  least  who,  when 
he  thinks  of  a  different  Jerusalem,  can  only 
realise  it  in  terms  of  St.  Andrews.  The  praise 
of  the  heavenly  choir,  when  it  is  heard,  will 
produce  the  joy  and  exaltation  that  the  mighty 
swing  of  an  opening-day  chorus  did;  and  in  the 
idea  of  eternity  and  immensity  and  the  great 
surrounding  presence  there  comes  the  view  on 
dark,  still  nights  from  the  pier,  with  the  vast, 
calm  sea  bounded  southward  by  the  guarding  arm 
of  land;  and  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  must 
be  like  those  talks  in  the  big  chairs  upstairs  in 
the  Union,  when  every  one  was  good-natured  and 
happy,  and  clever  and  sincere. 

p.  F.  SULLKY. 
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QUEENS  AND  ROSES 


SAID  the  queen :  "  When  I  am  dead, 
Embalm  me  with  balsams  rare, 
And  lay  me  out  sweetly  with  care 
With  the  royal  crown  on  my  head : 
But  do  not  fold  me  in  lead 
(If  you  will  hear  my  prayer  "), 
Said  the  queen. 

"  And  whatever  you  do,"  she  said, 
"  You  will  leave  me  my  wonderful  hair, 
That  the  people  may  see  I  was  fair 
When  they  pass  me  on  my  death-bed," 
Said  the  queen. 

ii 

Between  May  and  December 

I  met  her  thrice  on  the  way. 

She  wore  a  narcissus  in  May, 

And  a  red  rose  in  September. 

(Every  flower  has  its  day ; 

I  only  remember 

Roses  grow  in  September 

And  white  narcissus  in  May  .  .  . 

They  all  die  in  December.) 

J.  A.  K.  THOMSON. 
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IN   THE  BILLIARD   ROOM 

BREAK,  break,  break ! 
Nineteen !  twenty-one  !  twenty-three ! 
In  my  two-days'  beard  I  mutter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  bejant  boy 
That  he's  so  intent  on  the  play ; 
O  well,  for  the  Profs,  in  the  Hall 
That  they're  off  to  a  matinee. 

! 

For  the  hideous  flukes  go  on ; 

He  has  pocketed  every  pill. 

You  may  sigh  for  the  touch  of  a  Roberts'  hand 

But  a  Diggle  is  with  us  still. 

Fluke,  fluke,  fluke ! 
Thirty-two  !  thirty-five !  forty-three  ! 
May  I  swallow  the  cue  if  this  half -hour 
Will  ever  be  paid  by  me ! 

•     w.  N.  NEILL. 
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TO  THE  HEPATICA 

HERALD  of  spring,  them  botanical  Hermes, 
Prophet  of  sunshine,  precursor  of  joy, 

Putting  to  shame  the  proverbial  vermes, 
Tip  us  your  flipper,  my  boy : 

Fairer  to  me  than  the  blooms  of  the  Scillies, 
Roses  of  Persia  or  olive  of  Attica, 

Rare  as  the  edelweiss,  purer  than  lilies, 
Primal  Hepatica. 

Fain  is  my  heart  to  believe  that  your  promise 

Even  approximates  nearly  to  truth, 
Glad  would  I  dedicate  winter  a  commus 

(I  am  a  credulous  youth) : 
Fain  would  I  picture  the  glories  of  tennis, 

Hymning  their  praise  in  iambics  and  dipodies 
(England  presenting  the  semblance  of  Venice 
Or  the  Antipodes). 

How  I'd  be  thrilled  by  your  annual  adsum, 

Thrilled  and  exalted  as  Cortes  of  yore, 
But  for  the  fact  that  already  we've  had  some — 

Frankly,  we've  seen  you  before : 
Can  I  forget  when  in  spring  fresh-begotten 

Stretched  to  the   sun   and  enchantingly  Jwarm 

you  lay, 

From  March  to  October  the  weather  was  rotten 
(According  to  formulae). 
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Wherefore  I  fear  that  to-morrow  will  see  us 
Donning  the  cape  and  the  friendly  golosh, 

Battling  the  blasts  of  the  turbid  Boreas, 
Calling  Hepaticse  bosh : 

Freezings  that  send  us  in  haste  for  the  plumber, 
Snows  that  are  purer  and  colder  than  Artemis, 

These  will  be  ours ;  but  we  may  get  our  summer 
Just  about  Marti'mas. 

C.  HILTON  BROWN. 


OFT  had  I  sought  a  bunk  whose  situation 
Might  give  me  half  a  chance  for  meditation, 
Some  sweet  secluded  spot,  in  slumber  sunken, 
Where  none  would  penetrate — unless  the  drunken, 
Who,  warned  by  peevish  peelers  from  the  high- 
way, 
Meandered  maudinly  along  the  byway. 

At  length  I  lit  on  such  a  sheltered  haven, 
Out  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  great  unshaven 
The  triviary  lamp-post  scarce  would  ever 
Surround  on  week-nights,  and  on  Sundays  never. 
From  these  and  such  as  these  I  have  no  trouble 
(And  that,  perhaps,  is  why  the  rent  is  double) ; 
The  world  is  not  much  with  me,  and  withal 
'Twere  heaven — but  oh,  the  pictures  on  the  wall ! 
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Esthetic  tastes  have  never  been  my  boast, 

Old  Masters,  I  admit,  have  ne'er  appealed  to  me  ; 

But  picture  my  disgust  when  "  Hamlet's  Ghost " 

Above  my  bed  each  morning  is  revealed  to  me. 

At  first  I  tried  politely  to  evade  him, 

But  failing,  yesterday  at  nine  I  "  laid  "  him 

With  two  engravings  and  a  text  called  "  Saved  " — 

It  was  high  time  that  ghost  should  be  engraved. 

Above  the  mantelpiece  there  may  be  seen 
An  etching  of  our  late  lamented  Queen, 
A  truly  stately  figure,  born  to  rule, 
With  black  silk  bonnet  and  a  bow  of  tulle. 
There  spans  the  door  a  rustic  "  Bridge  of  Smiles  " 
(Of  course  you  know  it  ?).     People  come  for  miles 
To  see  and  gaze  in  silent  admiration 
Upon  the  weird  and  wondrous  perpetration. 
Last  but  not  least,  if  I  should  draw  the  curtain 
Or  pull  the  blind  down,  I  am  almost  certain 
To  find  I  have  knocked  down  and  all  but  trod  on 
A    brown    and    purple    "James    the    Fourth    at 
Flodden." 


Such  are  the  little  rifts  within  the  lute 
That  once  adorned  a  bunk  down  near  the  Bute, 
Which  men  at  first  surveyed  with  obvious  relish, 
And  then  exclaimed,  "  But  aren't  these  pictures- 
beastly  ! " 

B.  C.  CALLANDEK. 
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TWILIGHT 

THE  trees  lift  up  their  heads  on  high, 
And  wildly  meet  the  tossing  gale 
Which  sweeps  the  rain  across  the  sky, 
And  sobs  o'er  hill  and  vale. 
On  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour 
When  dying  light  and  darkness  meet, 
I  hold  my  sorrow  as  my  dower, 
And  even  tears  are  sweet. 

MINNIE  H.  ANDERSON. 


THE   MAKING   OF   A   NOVEL 

As  a  novelist  who  has  attained  some  success  in 
the  literary  world,  the  editor  of  College  Echoes  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to  tell  his 
readers  how  a  great  novel  is  made.  I  gladly 
accede  to  his  request. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  a  suitable  title.  Take, 
for  example,  "The  Evolution  of  a  Socialist."  The 
title  may  of  course  have  to  be  changed  as  the 
novel  proceeds,  but  it  is  essential  to  have  some- 
thing to  work  upon.  The  novel  may  or  may 
not  have  a  purpose,  according  to  the  author's 
tastes,  but  in  any  case  there  should  be  a  little 
didactic  element  about  it,  and  the  introduction 
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of  a  soupcjon  of  science  will  render  it  attractive 
to  a  certain  class.  If  the  story  is  told  in  the 
first  person  there  will  naturally  be  some  early 
reminiscences.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that 
the  love  element  is  essential,  and  the  story  must 
end  happily.  I  can  best  illustrate  the  methods 
by  giving  a  skeleton-sketch  of  a  typical  novel. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  plot  is  copyright 
in  U.S.A.,  and  that  the  complete  novel  will 
probably  be  announced  in  the  autumn. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  SOCIALIST 
CHAPTER  I 

When  I  first  thought  of  being  a  Socialist  I  ima- 
gined it  would  be  quite  easy.  I  would  subscribe 
regularly  to  the  Clarion,  and  digest  its  contents 
week  by  week.  In  course  of  time  I  might  join  the 
Fellowship,  and  become  a  market-gardener  or  a 
Freemason,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  be- 
sprinkle my  signature  with  mystic  dots.  Aspiring 
still  higher,  I  would  address  meetings,  and  talk 
about  land  values  and  universal  suffrage.  It 
mattered  not  that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
these  things  then ;  I  could  learn.  I  had  an  idea 
of  apprenticing  myself  to  a  jobbing  Socialist  just 
to  get  an  inkling  of  the  business.  It  was  my 
first  ambition. 

One   of  my  earliest  recollections  is   sitting  on 
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my  father's  knee  after  supper  one  night  discussing 
my  future  prospects. 

"John,  what  would  you  like  to  be?"  he  asked, 
with  the  interest  of  a  fond  parent  in  the  welfare 
of  his  eldest  born. 

Without  hesitation  I  replied,  "  A  Socialist." 

I  was  only  six  months  old  at  the  time,  but 
the  picture  is  distinct  in  my  mind.  My  parent 
was  very  much  shocked,  and  made  me  promise 
to  join  the  Church  and  abjure  strong  drink.  He 
was  a  good  man,  my  father,  but  his  notions  were 
somewhat  crude,  and  his  intelligence— shall  I 
say? — defective.  When  I  asked,  desiring  infor- 
mation, why  there  were  only  seven  days  in 
the  week,  he  could  only  retort,  "  Why  shouldn't 
there  be  ?  " 

I  was  a  constant  source  of  worry  to  him,  and 
when  I  was  three  years  old  I  refused  to  accompany 
him  to  church,  though  it  was  a  special  service 
for  young  men,  and  lay  in  bed  reading  the  football 
paper,  like  a  true  Socialist.  When  I  look  back 
I  sometimes  feel  sorry  for  him,  for  he  often 
meant  well  in  his  clumsy  uneducated  way. 

The  acme  of  my  troubles  seemed  to  have  arrived 
when  I  had  attained  the  age  of  five,  and  my 
father  resolved  to  send  me  to  the  board  school. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write  the  relations  between  scholars  and 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  were  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  While  the  teachers  had 
their  guilds  and  congresses,  there  was  absolutely 
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no  institution  to  which  the  scholars  could  appeal 
if  any  friction  arose.  The  Scholars'  Union  did 
not  then  exist.  The  reader  who  has  never  attended 
an  elementary  school  under  these  conditions  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  understand  the  amount  of 
indignity  which  the  scholars  had  to  suffer.  It  was 
quite  a  frequent  occurrence  for  a  scholar  to  be 
corporally  punished  without  his  consent.  Naturally 
my  soul  rebelled.  I  put  on  my  sister's  clothes  and 
became  a  factory  hand  in  a  jute  mill. 


CHAPTER  II 

I  shall  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  sixteen  pleasant  years  which  I 
spent  in  the  factory.  All  that  time  I  never  saw 
or  heard  anything  about  my  father.  He  might 
have  been  dead,  and  probably  was.  My  time  was 
not  wasted.  In  my  leisure  I  picked  up  a  profound 
knowledge  of  botany  and  engineering,  for  I  had 
realised  that  a  Socialist  must  be  acquainted  with 
at  least  two  sciences.  I  also  picked  up  an  ac- 
quaintance. Her  name  was  Mary  Jane.  She  had 
pearly  eyes  and  a  heavenly  nose.  Her  shoes  were 
nines,  with  pointed  toes.  Unconsciously  I  lapse 
into  poetry  when  I  think  of  her.  We  used  to 
exchange  pamphlets.  She  had  an  astronomical 
telescope,  quite  a  nice  one,  with  a  twelve-inch 
object-glass.  Once,  on  my  birthday,  she  asked 
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me  to  tea.  Then  she  brought  out  her  telescope, 
and  we  sat  together  and  looked  at  Venus.  I 
thought  it  was  the  moon,  and  she  said  I  was 
silly.  I  couldn't  see  the  fun  of  staring  at  the  sky 
like  that  anyway;  it  was  too  far  off.  I  tried  to 
teach  her  botany.  We  found  that  the  telescope 
made  an  excellent  microscope  if  you  looked  down 
it,  so  we  sat  on  the  slates  with  the  telescope 
sticking  out  of  a  skylight,  and  examined  sections 
of  Eurotium. 

Thus  the  days  passed  very  pleasantly.  Some- 
times she  would  come  and  have  tea  with  me.  We 
never  tired  examining  the  parts  of  the  20-h.p. 
Otto  cycle  horizontal  gas-engine  which  I  had  made 
in  my  spare  time.  Once  she  brought  her  sewing- 
machine,  and  my  engine  drove  it  very  nicely. 
She  was  so  taken  with  it  that  I  constructed  a 
3i-b.h.p.  electromotor,  which  I  presented  to  her 
on  her  next  birthday. 

I  had  to  tell  her  the  secret  of  my  existence  at 
last,  that  I  was  masquerading  in  my  sister's 
clothes.  She  wasn't  a  bit  surprised.  She  would 
have  thought  me  capable  of  anything.  So  we 
plighted  our  troth. 


CHAPTER  III 

At  length  I  had  to  leave  her.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  become  a  prodigal  son  and  return 
to  my  father.  The  parting  from  Mary  Jane  was 
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very  touching.  I  had  invested  in  a  frock  coat  and 
tile  hat  for  the  occasion.  We  solemnly  changed  a 
sixpence  at  the  fruiterer's,  and  each  kept  threepence 
in  coppers.  It  was  a  token.  Then  I  kissed  her 
straight  on  the  brow,  and  bade  her  be  a  good  girl 
till  I  came  back.  Then,  mounting  my  4i-horse 
twin-cylinder  Wreck,  I  was  soon  far  away. 

As  I  flew  past  a  turnip  field  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  man  with  a  red  nose — running.  The  incident 
impressed  me  greatly. 

It  was  long  after  dinner-time  when  I  arrived 
at  the  paternal  establishment,  but  as  I  had  already 
dined  it  did  not  matter.  I  would  be  in  time  for 
tea.  We  were  always  homely  people,  and  dined 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

All  dust  and  grime,  I  entered  the  little  parlour. 
My  father  was  sitting  at  the  fireside  reading 
Spurgeon's  Almanac.  Without  looking  up  he  said, 
"  Is  that  you,  John  ?  You're  late.  Get  a  brush 
and  wash  your  hands.  Peggy  has  been  wonder- 
ing where  you  went  to  with  her  clothes." 

Needless  to  say,  the  old  man  was  quite  mad. 
Doubtless  the  shock  of  my  disappearance  had 
been  too  much  for  him.  However,  I  got  a  brush 
as  he  advised,  and  scrubbed  my  hands.  Then  I 
sought  Peggy.  Peggy  was  four  years  my  junior. 
I  didn't  believe  I  should  recognise  her,  unless  by 
her  hair. 

Just  then  I  heard  a  voice  singing  in  the  back 
garden,  and,  going  out,  there  was  Peggy.  She 
knew  me  at  once,  and  we  were  straightway  the 
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greatest  friends.  I  told  her  about  Mary  Jane, 
and  she  confided  .to  me  about  "  Bob."  Bob  was 
a  dirty  little  French  poodle,  not  to  be  compared 
with  Mary  Jane,  and  I  told  her  so.  Of  course 
she  didn't  understand,  and  I  had  to  feed  the  little 
brute  on  ship  biscuit  and  sausages.  When  he 
could  eat  no  more  we  went  inside,  where  tea 
was  already  spread.  The  old  man,  in  spite  of 
his  madness,  had  thoughtfully  provided  a  piece 
of  fat  veal  from  the  butcher's.  It  seemed  the 
correct  thing  for  a  prodigal  son,  though  I  didn't 
like  it,  and  carefully  cut  away  all  the  fat.  It 
was  quite  a  cheerful  meal.  The  old  man  was  in 
great  form,  made  the  most  puerile  jokes,  and 
laughed  uproariously  at  them  in  such  an  infectious 
way  that  we  had  to  join  in. 

Tea  being  ended,  the  table  was  cleared,  and  my 
father  produced  a  grimy  pack  of  cards,  a  carafe 
of  water,  and  two  glasses. 

"  John,  this  is  your  birthday.  To-day  you  come 
of  age,  and  we  shall  drink  your  health."  So  saying 
he  filled  the  two  glasses  about  half-full.  Then 
from  his  pocket-book  he  took  a  small  paper  which 
he  opened  out,  and  discharged  the  contents — a 
white  powder — into  one  of  the  glasses.  It  dis- 
solved immediately.  He  then  handed  me  this 
glass,  and  took  the  other  one  for  himself. 

"  Now,  we'll  have  a  quiet  game  at  nap,  and  after- 
wards we  shall  drink  to  your  long  life  and  pros- 
perity." He  finished  the  sentence  with  a  maniacal 
laugh. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

He  dealt  the  cards.  I  had  ace,  king,  queen,  and 
jack  of  hearts  and  ace  of  spades,  and  naturally 
went  nap.  He  trumped  my  ace  of  spades  with  the 
six  of  hearts.  The  next  hand  I  dealt  myself  and 
he  went  nap.  I  had  the  same  hand  as  before,  with 
diamonds  instead  of  hearts,  and  I  doubled.  I  led 
my  ace  of  spades,  but  my  next  ace  was  trumped. 
This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  five  hands  to  the 
accompaniment  of  jeers  and  sarcasm  from  the 
madman  opposite,  but  I  was  imperturbable. 

"Now,"  he  said  at  length,  rising  from  his  chair 
and  holding  up  his  glass,  "I  look  towards  you. 
Come  pledge  me  in  the  crystal  stream." 

"Not  so,"  said  I,  "I  never  drink  water;  never 
drank  water  in  my  life,  and  never  intend  to." 

Just  then  Bob  came  waddling  in.  I  put  my 
glass  on  the  floor,  and  the  thirsty  animal  took 
some  tonguefuls  of  the  solution.  Then  it  uttered 
a  peculiar  cry,  and — burst. 

Peggy,  hearing  the  sound,  ran  in  from  the  next 
room,  and  cried,  "  Where's  my  poor  Bob  ?  " 

My  father,  stretching  his  arms  around  majes- 
tically, quoted,  "  Si  monumentum  requiris,  circuin- 
spice" 

"  No,  but  where's  Bob  ?  "  she  repeated. 

I  hurried  her  out  of  the  room,  taking  care  to 
lock  the  door,  and  then  gently  broke  the  news. 
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Poor  girl ;  I  was  not  sorry  for  Bob,  but  I  was  sorry 
for  her. 

I  took  my  departure,  and  sent  up  three  powerful 
constables,  accompanied  by  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
the  slaughterer,  and  the  public  hangman,  with 
certain  explicit  instructions. 


CHAPTER  V 

After  the  tragedy  enacted  in  the  last  chapter, 
Peggy,  being  left  an  orphan  and  dogless,  went  to 
live  with  her  aunt  in  the  country,  while  I  went  to 
start  my  Socialist  campaign. 

I  first  visited  my  uncle,  and  purchased  a  second- 
hand baby  organ.  Then  I  had  to  get  an  organist. 
I  managed  to  pick  up  one  very  cheaply  at  ten  bob 
a  week  and  grub.  I  would  have  preferred  a  man, 
but  she  played  very  nicely  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
and  "God  Save  the  King,"  and,  as  a  voluntary,  the 
overture  to  "  William  Tell." 

Thus  equipped,  I  felt  ready  for  anything.  We 
took  up  our  position  on  Sunday  evening  at  a 
popular  street  corner,  and  started  the  programme 
with  the  overture.  We  soon  collected  a  respect- 
able crowd.  When  the  voluntary  was  finished,  I 
passed  round  my  tile  hat,  and  then  proceeded  to 
address  the  British  working  man.  I  waxed  very 
eloquent  over  the  liquidation  of  railway  stocks, 
interlarding  my  speech  freely  with  engineering 
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and  botanical  technical  terms.  Then  we  had  a 
song  about  debentures  and  preference  shares  to 
the  tune  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  Then  we  had 
some  interruption.  A  rival  concern  had  taken 
possession  of  the  opposite  corner,  and  was  singing 
very  fervently,  "  Carry  me  back  to  Old  Tennessee." 
I  thought  it  was  time  to  clear.  But  where  to  go '? 
I  let  the  organist  lead  the  way. 

We  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  small  hill.  There  was 
a  building  like  a  small  Mohammedan  mosque.  She 
unlocked  the  door  and  we  entered. 

"This  is  my  observatory,"  she  said.  "Do  you 
recognise  me  ?  Regardez  moi ! " 

"  Merci  bien  !    Surely  it  is  not  Mary  Jane  ! " 

"  It  is  she,  but  touch  me  not.  I  am  promised  to 
another.  John,"  she  continued  anxiously,  "don't 
be  angry.  I  cannot  marry  you.  You  are  no  true 
Socialist.  You  don't  know  the  first  principles  of 
the  subject." 

I  listened  stupefied. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  there  entered — 
the  man  with  the  red  nose,  running.  He  had  a 
bad  cold,  and  spoke  huskily,  "  Mary  Jane  ! " 

"Philip!" 

And  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  crisis  and  the  turning-point  of  John's 
career.  The  story,  of  course,  ends  quite  happily. 
John  gives  up  his  campaign  and  marries  Mary 
Jane,  who  teaches  him  the  principles  of  true 
Socialism.  They  settle  down  in  a  country  house, 
furnished  with  an  astronomical  observatory, 
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engineering  laboratories,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
The  man  with  the  red  nose  conies  often  to  see 
them.  He  is  Mary  Jane's  long-lost  brother,  and  he 
finally  marries  Peggy. 

D.  M.  Y.  SOMMERVILLE. 


THE  PAWKY  DUKE 


THERE  aince  was  a  very  pawky  duke, 

Far  kent  for  his  joukery-pawkery, 
Wha  owned  a  hoose  wi'  a  grand  outlook, 

A  gairden  and  a  rockery. 
Hech  mon !     The  pawky  duke ! 

Hoot  ay !    An'  a^rockery  ! 
For  a  bonnet-laird  wi'  a  sma'  kailyard 

Is  naethin'  but  a  mockery ! 


ii 

He  lived  far  up  a  heelant  glen, 

Where  the  f oamin'  flood  an'  the  crag  is, 
An'  he  dined  each  day  on  the  usquebae 

An'  he  washed  it  doon  wi'  haggis. 
Hech  mon  !    The  pawky  duke  ! 

Hoot  ay !     An'  a  haggis ! 
For  that's  the  i  way  the  Heelanters  dae, 

Where  the  foamin'-flood  an'  the  crag  is  ! 

i 
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in 

He  wore  a  sporran  and  a  dirk 

An'  a  beard  like  besom  bristles, 
He  was  an  elder  o'  the  kirk 

An'  he  hated  kists  o'  whistles. 
Hech  mon !     The  pawky  duke  ! 

An'  doon  on  kists  o'  whistles  ! 
They're  a'  reid-heidit  f owk  up  North 

Wi'  beards  like  besom  bristles ! 


IV 

Then  ilka  four  hoors  through  the  day 

He  took  a  muckle  jorum, 
An'  when  the  gloamin'  gathered  grey 

Got  f  ou'  wi'  great  decorum. 
Hech  mon !     The  pawky  duke  ! 

Blin'  f  ou'  wi'  great  decorum ! 
There  ne'er  were  males  among  the  Gaels 

But  loo'ed  a  muckle  jorum ! 


His  hair  was  reid  as  ony  rose, 

His  legs  were  lang  an'  bony, 
He  keepit  a  hoast  an'  a  rubbin'-post 

An'  a  buskit  cockernony. 
Hech  mon !     The  pawky  duke ! 

Wi'  a  buskit  cockernony ! 
Ye  ne'er  will  ken  true  Heelant  men 

Who'll  own  they  hadna  ony ! 
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VI 

An'  if  he  met  a  Sassenach  loon 

Attour  in  Caledonia, 
He  gar'd  him  lilt  in  a  cotton  kilt 

Till  he  had  an  acute  pneumonia. 
Hech  mon !    The  pawky  duke  ! 

An'  a  Sassenach  wi'  pneumonia ! 
He  lat  him  feel  that  the  land  o'  the  leal 

Is  gey  near  Caledonia ! 


VII 

He  never  went  awa'  doon  Sooth 

To  mell  wi'  legislation, 
For  weel  he  kent  sic  things  to  be 

Unfitted  for  his  station. 
Hech  mon !     The  pawky  duke ! 

An'  weel  he  kent  his  station, 
For  dustmen  noo  we  a'  alloo 

Are  best  at  legislation ! 

VIII 

Then  aye  afore  he  socht  his  bed, 

He  danced  the  Ghillie-Callum,    i 
An'  wi's  Kilmarnock  owre  his  neb 

What  evil  could  befall  'im  ? 
Hech  mon  1    The  pawky  duke  ! 

What  evil  could  befall  'im, 
When  he  casts  his  buits  and  soupled  his  cuits 

With  a  gude-gaun  Ghillie-Callum  ? 
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IX 

But  they  brocht  ae  day  a»muckle  joke 

For  his  ducal  eedification, 
An'  they  needit  to  trephine  his  heid, 

An'  he  dee'd  o'  the  operation ! 
Hech  mon  !     The  pawky  duke  ! 

Wae's  me  for  the  operation ! 
For  weel  I  wot  this  typical  Scot 

Was  a  michty  loss  to  the  nation ! 

DAVID  BOBIE. 


BLACK  SHEEP 

"  And  being  thus  driven  from  the  city  of  men,  they  took  their 
staves  in  their  hands  and  went  forth  alone  into  the  wilderness." 

You  c'n  find  'em  out  in  the  East  or  the  West 

where  there  ain't  much  else  to  see, 
You  c'n  find  'em  anywhere  where  you'd  thought 

no  livin'  thing  could  be, 
Away  in  the  Seven  Ends  o'  the  Earth,  where  the 

Red  Gods  make  their  lair, 
They're  livin'  the  life  o'  the  Lord  knows  who  in 

the  land  o'  the  Lord  knows  where. 

Oh,  you'll  strike  'em  trailin'  with  mongrel  dogs  in 

the  heart  o'  the  Arctic  plains 
An'  down  in  the  reek  o'  the  southward  swamps 

with  the  fever-rot  in  their  brains, 
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Sittin'  about  with  a  handful  o'  Hope  an'  forgettin' 

the  little  they  knew, 
Draggin'   what's   left  of  'em   on  to  the   end   an1 

wishin'  their  time  was  through. 

They  are  the  fellows  what  started  well  an'  never 

did  anything  more, 
What  chewed  at  the  Apple  o'  Good  an'  Bad  till 

they  smashed  their  teeth  on  the  core, 
All  of  'em  off  on  the  downhill  road  where  there 

ain't  no  time  to  turn, 
Till  you  get  to  the  foot  an'  they  chuck  you  aside 

and  leave  you  alone  to  burn. 

Folk  used  to  call  most  of  'em  "  dam'  good  sort "  an' 

"  one  o'  the  very  best," 
An'  so  they  were  till  they  went  on  the  loose  an' 

His  Majesty  worked  the  rest, — 
An*  now  they're  wanderin'  over  the  Wilds,  what 

the  Maker  o'  Things  has  cursed, 
With  a  fortnight's  beard  an'  holes  in  their  boots 

an'  an  empty  pipe  an'  a  thirst. 

Now  some  of  'em  done  it  because  o'  a  girl  an'  some 

of  'em  just  went  bad, 
An'  some  of  'em  think  it  a  bit  o'  a  lark  and  some 

of  'em  think  it's  sad, 
An'  some  poor  devils  hadn't  the  luck  an'  one  or 

two  hadn't  the  sense — 
An'  they'd  most  of  'em  sell  their  soul  for  a  drink 

an'  a  matter  o'  eighteenpence. 
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Oh,  they've  known  the   worst  o'  an  ugly  world 

an'  there's  nowhere  they  haven't  been, 
An'  they've  done  some  things  they'd  like  to  forget 

an'  seen  what  they  shouldn't  ha'  seen, 
They've  fed  on  the  juice  o'  the  Bitter  Fruit  an' 

the  pitiless  bread  o'  Cain  .  .  . 
But  as  sure  as  you  live  if  you  put  them  back,  they'd 

do  it  all  over  again. 

C.  HILTON  BROWN. 


TEMPORA  MUTANTUR1 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  WALTER  GRAHAM, 
LORD  OF  MAINS. 


"  Andreapoli  in  Academia.  15  Novembre 
A.D.  —  This  nicht  I  waes  tryit.  It  waes  aboot  thrie 
houres  aefter  curfew  an'  I  waes  not  abed,  but  sat 
redin'  an'  porin'  owre  the  vi.  tome  of  the  Aeneis 
of  Vergilius  (quham  I  opine  to  be  as  gode  a  makar 
as  ever  waes)  be  the  licht  o'  a  smale  tallow  whilk 
I  haed  of  Alison  Saunders  o'  the  Whey  Pat,  for  I 
haed  helpit  hir  seasoun  hir  home-brewed.  On 
sodden  methocht  I  herd  the  noys  o'  folks  tramp- 
linge  softe,  throe  my  dore,  and  in  grete  fere  lest 
it  micht  be  Maister  Spottiswode,  quham  I  doe 
hate  and  abhor  as  the  Evil  One  himsel',  I  pit 

1  Changes  have  been  made  in  the  spelling  where  it  appeared  to 
me  cryptic. 
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oot  the  licht.  I  waes  wrang.  The  dore  waes 
opened  softe,  an'  some  2  score  scholares  (all  of 
my  owne  rank:  there  waes  na  bursar)  slippit  in 
an'  sat  them  doon  quhar  waes  seat  for  them. 
Maist  were  on  the  flore.  1  quham  be  his  voys 
I  kent  for  the  sone  of  my  Lorde  Monteith,  sat 
hint  on  the  table,  an'  declarit  hoarse  that  this 
waes  a  Court  of  Justice.  Than  I  waes  seizit  be 
twa  men  (unknown)  an'  draggit  afore  Monteith. 
'  Syrs !  Syrs ! '  quod  I,  but  afore  I  got  ony  farder 
they  belaboured  me  on  the  back  an'  schuldres  and 
bade  me  holde  my  pees,  whilk  I  was  fain  do  from 
fere  o'  more  strookes.  Than  Monteith  cursit  at 
me  an'  sayde  to  Henrie  Morton :  '  Maister  Morton, 
say  thy  say  anent  this  felon.'  Whereat,  the  sayde 
Morton  began  to  speke  agin  me  an'  string  out 
mony  f  oule  an'  horrid  calumnies,  whyles  the  others 
kept  aye  siking  and  groneing  like  those  very 
dampned  souls  I  haed  been  readin'  of  afore  they 
cam  in.  He  haveing  compleatit  hys  saye,  anither 
waes  callit  upon :  thys  ane  to  speke  in  my  behalf. 
How  he  dyd  it,  ye  sail  ken.  Aefter  giveing  hys 
assente  to  all  the  sayde  calumnies  of  the  sayde 
Morton,  '  My  Lorde,'  he  sayde,  *  he  nis  but  a  Tom-o- 
Bedlam,  slay  hym  not' — an'  that  waes  all.  Than 
they  groanit  mair,  till  ane  cried  on  sodden:  'A 
leech !  a  leech  ! '  Whereat  ane  strappynge  fellow 
(nae  mair  a  leech  thanne  I)  cam  f  orrit,  and  seizinge 
holde  on  me  dyd  squeeze,  jostle,  and  finally  bleede 
me,  for  all  the  worlde  like  a  real  leech.  Thys  1 
also  declarit  me  a  natural.  Thereupon  they  passed 
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•on  to  the  punishynge  whilk  I  sail  now  expound. 
They  rubbit  the  hair  of  my  heid  (of  which 
I  waes  uncommon  proud)  with  filthie  greese  of 
porke,  and  thereto  addit  a  littel  ash  from  the 
hearth-stane,  an'  aefter  that  they  embracit  me 
ilk  ane,  an'  went  their  waye.  That  waes  all." 

"Andreapoli  in  Academia.  16  Novembre  1512, 
A.D. — I  stole  out  betimes  an'  washit  my  heid  in 
the  Witch  Lake.  .  .  ." 

DAVID  SCOTT 


SONG  FROM  "GEOFFREY 
OF  TOURS" 

"  IN  dreams  I  see  her  yet 

Shine  on  the  night, 
Undimmed  by  age  or  fret 
That  forehead  white ; 

Still  in  her  tender  lips 

Red  roses  keep ; 
Still  move  her  finger-tips 

Softer  than  sleep — 

Slow  hands  to  harm  or  break, 

Swift  hands  to  heal, 
Warm  hands  for  mine  to  take, 

Kind  hands  to  steal 
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Gently  about  my  brow 

Smoothing  my  hair, 
Locks  that  are  aged  now 

Withered  with  care. 


Long  ago — could  it  be, 

Or  yesternight 
That  my  love  came  to  me 

Shining  and  white  ? 

Nay,  it  was  long  ago, 
Not  yesternight" 

ROBERT  L.   MACKIE. 


NEPENTHE 

I  THINK  that  somewhere  in  the  deep  sun-setting 
There  is  an  island-garden  and  a  sea, 
Quiet  amethyst  water-caves  and  halls  of  gold 
Where  all  the  burning  passion- wounds  grow  cold 

And  no  more  memory  can  be 
But  only  rest  and  a  forgetting. 

And  there  must  live  for  ever  and  all  ever 

Who  should  have  stayed  for  ever  with  us  here, — 

They  of  the  pearl-eyed  unforgettable  glances, 
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Who  laughed  with  us  a  while  in  the  glad  spring 

dances 

And  bent  and  whispered  one  soft  word  in  our  ear 
And  passed  and  came  back  never. 

C.  HILTON  BROWN. 


LARGO 

'  And  they  carried  the  Lover  of  Roses 
To  the  great  rose  garden  of  God." 

HE  pray'd  for  roses  o'er  his  grave — the  rose 

Rains  bud  and  blossom  and  branch  around  his 
head. 

He  loved  the  music  of  the  sea — the  sea 
Throws  thunder  o'er  his  bed. 

In  unknown  orient  gardens  hidden  flowers 
Unclosed  to  him  their  high  impassioned  store ; 

Wisdom  held  forth  her  hands  to  him — but  Death 
Beheld  and  loved  him  more. 

Roses,  chrysanthemums,  fitly  ye  bring, 

And  every  sweetest,  purest  flower  that  blows, 

For  all  his  thoughts  came  robed  in  purest  words, 
And  every  thought,  a  rose ! 

VICTOR  F.  MURRAY. 
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SONNET 

WHEREFORE,  the  easier  to  brave  the  brunt 

And  knead  like  dough  the  stubborn  opposition, 
To  ward  the  noblest  germs  till  their  fruition, 

Advance  against  the  world  a  fearless  front 

Steel-reinforced  ;  else  will  the  rude  crowd  stunt 
And  coldly  massacre  divine  ambition. 
Greet  like  a  Hercules  each  imposition 

Nor  let  thy  progress  hesitate  or  hunt. 

Exalt  thy  nobleness  or  it  will  die, 

Range  openly  thy  forces  for  the  right, 
Not  clamorously  arrogant,  yet  firm  : 
Otherwise  will  insidious  atrophy 

Creep  inward,  relegate  thee  to  the  night 
And  bruise  thy  soul  like  a  distorted  worm ! 

VICTOR  F.  MURRAY. 


ST.  ANDREWS 

I  HAVE  no  words  for  the  thousand  things  I  feel, 
I  have  no  thoughts  for  the  thousand  things  that 

are, 
I  am  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  stifling  dark, 

And  ever  as  I  strive 
I  hear  the  call  of  the  nameless  and  the  voice  that 

is  not  alive. 
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City  of  the  sere,  sad  north  I  call  thee  mother, 
And  I  love  thee  sore  with  the  love  that  looks  for 

aid, 

For  thou  art  old  and  I  but  young  and  foolish, 
And  thou  shalt  stand  when  I  in  the  dust  am  laid ; 
So   at   dawn  when   the   sun   conies  up  from  the 

ocean's  bosom 

And  under  the  blue  flare  of  the  midnight  moon, 
Ever  I  go  listening  and  hearkening  and  seeking 

Ever  and  ever  in  vain, 

Sighing  to  know  the  sense  of  the  tale  thou  tellest" 
Time  and  again. 


I  have  marked  the  fools  who  come  in  and  out  of 

thy  portals, 

The  thoughtless,  careless  things  of  a  summer  day, 
I  have  seen  thee  lie  in  the  dream  of  an  autumn 

sunset 

And  flinch  at  the  cold  lash  of  the  winter  spray ; 
But  ever  thou  hast  been  something  greater  and 

better 

Than  the  dreaming  eve  or  the  sea, 
And  spoke  of  some  strange  old  thing  that  was 

never  known 

And  never  was  to  be. 


For  there  comes  a  time  in  the  still  hours  of  the 

morning 
When  the  deep  tide- voices  rise  and  beat  and  roar, 
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And  a  trembling  shudder  runs  across  the  city 
Like  the  breath  of  souls  from  the  bourne  of  the 
Nevermore ; 

And  I  hear  the  dead  men  whisper  in  thy 

streets 
And  the  wail  of  saddened  women  on  thy 

shore, 

And  dull  chimes  and  the  echo  of  a  vesper 
Sung  by  dead  monks'  lips  in  the  years  of 

yore, 

And  I  know  I  am  nearer  what  I  seek  than  I  have 
been  before. 

Thou  hast  written  a  tale  in  towers  of  stone  and 

walls 
And  rocks  and  waves  and  the  sounds  of  the  racing 

winds, 
And  morn  and  eve  thy  bitter  spirit  calls 

To  the  men  that  will  not  hear. 
And  fain  would  I  know  thy  meaning  and  read  thy 

rhyme, 

But  I  know  it  is  only  clear 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  world  or  the  sons  of  men 

or  time. 

C.  HILTON  BROWN. 
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